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Scholarships  Offered  hy  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  author¬ 
ized  the  offering  of  four  scholarships, 
to  be  awarded  to  capable  and  worthy 
blind  students  for  the  academic  year 
beginning  September,  1925,  under 
the  following  conditions: 

I.  The  scholarships  shall  be  known 
as  “The  American  Foundation  Schol¬ 
arships.”  Students  who  benefit  by 
them  shall  be  known  as  “Foundation 
Scholars.” 

2.  Four  scholarships  of  $250 
each  are  available  for  the  school  year 
beginning  September,  1925,  and  will 
be  awarded  on  or  before  that  date. 
Applications  must  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
I  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  must  be  on  file  not  later  than 
August  I,  1925. 

3.  Aimrds  will  be  for  professional, 
vocational,  or  definitely  pre-vocational 


study  of  any  sort,  at  any  approved 
school,  college  or  university.  Schol¬ 
arships  shall  be  tenable  for  one  year 
— revocable  and  renewable  for  cause, 
at  any  time. 

4.  Scholarships  shall  be  granted 
only  upon  satisfactory  certification  of 
exceptional  merit  covering  character, 
ability,  and  promise.  Award,  renewal, 
and  revocation  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Foundation  Committee  on 
Scholarship  Awards.  The  decision 
of  this  Committee  in  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  scholarships  shall  be 
final. 

During  the  Helen  Keller  Campaign 
in  Southern  California,  Mary  Pick- 
ford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  became 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
She  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  enter¬ 
tained  the  Helen  Keller  Party  at 
luncheon  in  their  studio,  at  which 
time  the  accompanying  picture  was 
taken. 


Sonnet 

H.  R.  Latimer 

Men  should  know  the  blind  to  be 

Right  red-blooded  folk  and  true. 
Saintly  souls  and  sinners,  too. 
With  the  instinct  to  be  free; 

In  all  things  like  men  who  see; 

Listening  for  the  chance  to  do ; 
Listening  for  that  grand  halloo. 
Indicating  victory. 

Alms  are  not  the  blind  man’s  plea. 
Maudlin  pity  he  abhors; 

Faith  and  work  from  them  that  see. 
Rightfully,  his  soul  implores. 

Ere  he  perish,  make  him  free 
With  the  sight  that  work  restores. 


V 
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Large  Type  Musie  for  Sight-Saving 
Classes  Produced  by  Photostat 

MISS  OLIVE  S.  PECK,  Re¬ 
search  Agent  of  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  and 
Sight-Saving  Classes  of  the  Ohio 
Public  Schools,  has  been  conducting 
some  interesting  and  valuable  experi¬ 
ments  in  producing  music  in  large 
type  for  use  in  sight-saving  classes, 
by  the  photostat  method.  Miss  Peck 
writes  us  that  the  following  list  of 
pieces  are  now  available  in  photostat 
form.  Any  one  interested  in  music 
for  Sight- Saving  Classes  may  obtain 
further  information  on  this  subject 
by  communicating  with  Mr.  A. 
R.  Webber,  Dodd  Company,  625 
Huron  Road,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

Bach  (Master  Series) 

Musette  in  D,  Page  13 
Little  Prelude  in  F,  Page  26 

Chopin  (Master  Series) 

Prelude,  Page  4 
Mazurka,  Page  20 

Remhold,  Miniatures,  Op.  39 

Gypsy  Song  No.  13 
Papillon  No.  23 
Scherzo  No.  6 
Wilhouette  No.  12 

Diller  and  Quaile 
First  Solo  Book  Nos.  47,  48,  49, 
50,  5  L  52,  53,  54,  55,  56 
Second  Solo  Book  Nos.  ii,  12, 
13,  14,  25,  31,  32 
Third  Solo  Book  Nos.  2,  3,  9, 


Ford  Motor  Company  Employs 
Blind  Men 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

Answering  your  inquiry  of  March 
26th : 

We  now  have  fifty  blind  men  in  our 
employ. 

They  count  small  stock;  assemble 
bolts  and  nuts,  gaskets,  shims ;  ar¬ 
range  commutator  rollers,  etc. 

They  earn  the  same  as  our  other 
employees — our  flat  rate  is  $6.00  per 
day. 

They  have  been  in  our  employ  from 
ten  years  down  to  those  more  recently 
hired. 

A  few  hours  time  is  needed  for 
training,  before  they  proceed  inde¬ 
pendently. 

They  have  the  same  opportunity  as 
other  employees. 

For  the  special  kinds  of  work  as¬ 
signed  they  are  equal  to  sighted  men, 
if  not  a  little  faster. 

They  receive  the  same  compensation 
as  the  sighted  for  equal  quality  of 
work  and  equal  sf>eed. 

The  work  of  the  blind  is  about  the 
same  as  that  done  by  the  sighted. 

We  are  attaching  hereto  photo¬ 
graphs  of  some  of  our  blind  employees 
at  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
(Signed)  By  E.  G,  Liebold. 


Mrs.  Homer  Gage 

Mrs.  MABEL  KNOWLES 
GAGE  (Mrs,  Homer 
Gage),  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
is  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  her.  Her  father, 

Mr.  F.  B.  Knowles,  of 
Revolutionary  ancestry, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  great  I^m  Works  that 
still  bears  his  name.  He 
was  an  active  promoter  of 
Worcester’s  growth  and 
prosperity  both  in  its  in¬ 
dustrial  and  Church  life. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Hester 
A.  Knowles,  was  a  devoted 
worker  in  many  of  the 
church  and  charity  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  city. 

Mrs.  Gage  herself  is  in¬ 
defatigable  in  her  activi¬ 
ties  for  worthy  causes. 

Blessed  with  organizing 
ability,  tactful  in  leader¬ 
ship,  gracious  in  social  intercourse,  National  Executive  Board  co-oper- 
generous  in  hospitality  and  loyal  in  ating  with  the  French  Government 
her  friendships,  she  has  won  a  large  in  their  support.  Mrs.  Gage  was 
circle  of  friends  who  heartily  co-oper-  active  in  raising  funds  for  the 
ate  with  her  in  every  good  work.  She  Memorial  Hospital  for  Children  at 
is  President  of  the  Worcester  Asso-  Rheims  and  for  the  French  wounded 
ciation  for  the  Blind — an  organiza-  in  the  Great  War,  receiving  from 
tion  to  which  the  Worcester  Memo-  the  French  Government  the  decora- 
rial  Home  for  the  Blind  is  much  tion  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  She 

indebted;  is  Treasurer  of  the  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 

Worcester  Society  for  District  rectors  of  the  Worcester  Branch  of 
Nurses  —  in  which  work,  and  in  the  American  Red  Cross  Society 

the  personal  welfare  of  the  and  is  President  of  the  Worcester 

nurses,  she  takes  a  keen  and  kindly  Memorial  Aid  Society, 
interest;  is  Director  of  the  Her  husband.  Doctor  (Major) 
Worcester  Children’s  Friend  So-  Homer  Gage,  warmly  sympathizes 
ciety;  Chairman  of  the  Worcester  in  all  these  activities.  He  is  him- 
Committee  for  the  Fatherless  Chil-  self  a  leader  in  sustaining  the  large 
dren  of  France,  and  member  of  the  charities  of  the  city. — J.  C.  B. 


The  Harvard  Course  on  the  Education 
of  the  Blind 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

The  Harvard  Course  on  the  Ed-  one  a  matron,  one  was  on  leave  from 
ucation  of  the  Blind,  which  be-  a  distant  association,  one  a  home 
gan  in  the  fall  of  1920  as  a  teacher,  one  a  nurse  and  one  a  local 
series  of  lectures  by  different  experts  student  of  social  affairs.  The  rest 
and  which  last  February  closed  its  were  students  who  hoped  to  become 
fourth  series  conducted  in  systematic  teachers  and  workers  among  the 
and  academic  fashion,  has  been  sue-  blind — at  least  they  joined  with  that 
cessful  beyond  exf>ectation  and  will  vocational  intent-  Those  who  came 
be  continued.  It  has  been  an  exten-  from  afar  made  arrangements  to  live 
sion  course.  Next  fall  it  will  be  re-  at  Perkins  Institution.  All  were  re¬ 
sumed  as  a  regular.  quired  to  give  prolonged  inspection 

The  purpose  which  Mr.  Hayes  and  to  the  school’s  activities  and  to  visit 
I  had  in  mind  in  getting  a  Univer-  the  several  Massachusetts  resources 
sity  School  of  Education  to  lend  us  for  the  State’s  blind  people.  There 
its  auspices  is  obvious  enough.  We  was  an  immense  amount  of  prescribed 
sought  professional  recognition  for  reading,  and  there  were  some  research 
our  subject.  Naturally  we  undertook  studies,  essays  and  the  passing  of  an 
to  finance  the  thing  and  to  work  it  examination.  Fifty  who  complied 
up-  Mr.  Hayes  got  one  thousand  with  all  the  requirements  received  a 
dollars  from  the  Massachusetts  As-  certificate  to  that  effect  from  Har- 
sociation  of  the  Blind,  and  other  sums  vard. 

which,  with  the  subsequent  tuition  The  course  is  a  general  one,  aim- 
fees,  enabled  us  to  swing  things  and  ing  to  supply  knowledge  and  inspira- 
even  to  have  a  small  balance.  Miss  tion  for  every  phase  of  the  subject. 
Lotta  Rand  was  the  very  efficient  ex-  The  teachers  and  matron  in  service 
ecutive  Secretary  for  the  first  year  of  acquired  from  it  a  background  of  in- 
the  course.  Since  then  the  work  has  formation  that  dignified  and  enhanced 
been  carried  on  as  a  labor  of  love —  the  approach  to  their  calling.  Natur- 
Perkins  Institution  and  our  Massa-  ally  their  pupils  benefited  immediately, 
chusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  having  Of  the  prospective  teachers  and  work- 
furthered  it  in  every  way.  All  such  ers,  seven  already  have  positions  in 
pioneer  ventures  must  be  temporarily  schools  for  the  blind,  four  are  home 
nursed  and  sustained.  teachers,  one  is  a  mother’s  helper  to 

Harvard  has  sent  out  yearly  be-  a  blind  boy,  and  nine  are  still  pupils 
tween  two  and  three  thousand  de-  at  school  or  college-  Of  these  latter, 
script! ve  leaflets.  In  1921-22  we  had  one  is  specializing  to  be  a  librarian, 
ten  students,  the  three  following  years  one  a  kindergartener  and  three  plan 
thirteen,  twelve  and  twenty-two.  Of  to  be  home  teachers, 
the  total,  fifty-seven  were  Perkins’  Such  are  some  of  the  immediate 
teachers,  four  sight-saving  class  results  of  the  course.  Its  ultimate  aim, 
teachers,  one  an  Overbrook  teacher,  however,  is  to  help  lift  the  cause  of 
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the  education  of  the  blind  to  a  higher  University  and  ^like  all  other  ^uch 


plane  than  it  has  ever  yet  occupied. 
Though  our  schools  for  blind  children 
have  been  in  operation  for  some  ninety 
years  they  will  never  receive  profes¬ 
sional  recognition  until  their  teachers 
are  known  to  require  special  prepara¬ 
tion.  Harvard  University  and  Pea¬ 
body  College  are  holding  out  helping 
hands  and  a  few  of  us  are  grasping 
them  with  the  very  worthy  purpose 
of  pulling  all  up  out  of  charitable 
waters.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr. 
Agagnos,  in  making  his  historical 
and  educational  collections  of  blindi- 
ana,  held  a  vision  of  the  result  that 
is  now  coming. 

Plans  are  afoot  for  adding  to  this 
Harvard  half-course  a  Perkins  full 
course  on  special  method.  Though 
Principal  Burritt  has  given  leave  of 
absence  to  a  residential  school  teacher 
and  the  authorities  of  Duluth,  Min¬ 
nesota,  to  a  day  school  teacher  of  a 
sight-saving  class,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  take  the  Harvard  course,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  will  happen 
often.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  it  at  present.  Many  more 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  have 
taken  and  will  continue  to  take  the 
intensive  summer  course  at  Peabody 
College,  Nashville,  for  it  is  given  in 
vacation  time.  Both  courses  are 
needed  and  should  be  encouraged. 
As  soon  as  adequate  literature  is  to 
be  had  on  the  pedagogy  of  blind 
children,  one  or  more  correspondence 
courses  should  be  added. 

I  have  said  that  next  year  the  Har¬ 
vard  course  is  to  be  given  as  a  regu¬ 
lar.  It  will  be  listed  among  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  of  Harvard 


courses  may  count  as  one-eighth  of 
the  total  required  for  the  degree  of 
Ed.M.  Thus,  eight  A.B.’s  who  have 
already  taken  it  may  count  it  toward 
that  degree.  All  other  “non  gradu¬ 
ate”  students  of  the  course  will  be 
“specials”  and  can  only  receive  the 
Harvard  certificate,  as  heretofore 
given.  The  Harvard  school’s  tuition 
fee  for  each  of  its  regular  half  courses 
is  $35.  In  other  respects  the  condi¬ 
tions  (that  is,  the  lectures,  reading, 
visits  of  observation,  practice  teach¬ 
ing,  reports  and  examinations)  will 
be  much  the  same  as  they  have  been. 

Since  the  Perkins’  trustees  see  in 
this  venture  and  the  proposed  course 
on  special  method  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  blind  which  their 
school  can  make,  they  have  issued  this 
spring,  to  their  usual  patrons,  a  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  for  scholarship  or  student¬ 
ship  funds,  in  order  that  more  of 
those  from  a  distance  w(ho  desire  to 
take  either  course  alone,  or  both  of 
them  together,  may  be  enabled  and 
entitled  to  do  so.  Several  inquiries 
about  the  Harvard  course  for  next 
season  have  already  come  in. 

Laura  M.  Sawyer 

Ave  et  Vale 

By  Anna  Gardner  Fish 
T  seemed  a  commonplace  in  the 
routine  of  Perkins  Institution  life 
when  Miss  Laura  M.  Sawyer 
joined  its  staff  as  assistant  librarian, 
December  i,  1898.  Who  could  have 
foreseen  that  she  was  bringing  vision 
to  her  new  field  of  action — a  sense 
of  the  wide  opportunity  for  service 
and  development  which  it  afforded? 


Men  Who  Rendered  Conspieuous  Service  to  the 

War-Blinded 

Have  Our  War  Blind  Been  Rehabilitated? 

By  Maurice  J.  Tynan 

Superintendent,  Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


JUST  prior  to  and  following  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  a  great 
deal  was  said  relative  to  the  re¬ 
education  and  training  of  the  blind 
ex-service  men.  Now  that  this  great 
undertaking  is  practically  complete, 
it  is  only  fitting  that  something  be 
said  of  the  general  outline  of  the  work 
and  the  results  accomplished.  “The 
Outlook”  has  requested  that  I  write 
on  this  subject  from  my  own  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience  as  one  of  the 
United  States  Veterans’  Bureau  Re¬ 
gional  Officers  and  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Evergreen  School  for  the 
Blind. 

In  August,  1921,  I  was  appointed 
one  of  the  United  States  Veterans’ 
Bureau  Regional  Officers  for  the 
Blind,  to  work  in  the  states  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  District  of 
Columbia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  My  duties  were  to  supervise 
the  training  being  given  blind  ex-ser¬ 
vice  men  in  those  states,  contact  new 
cases  and  advise  as  to  the  training  of 
these.  The  number  of  new  cases  was 
surprising,  as  a  great  many  men  lost 
their  sight — or  it  became  seriously  im¬ 
paired — subsequent  to  service.  An 
effort  was  made  to  visit  each  district 
and  sub-district  office  every  three 
months  and  on  each  visit  it  was  un¬ 
usual  not  to  discover  at  least  one  new 
case.  When  a  new  case  was  dis¬ 
covered,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Veter¬ 
ans’  Bureau  officials  in  that  district 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
regional  officer  who  would  ascertain 


all  particulars  from  records  at  hand, 
contact  the  man  in  his  home,  making 
a  study  of  him  and  his  environment 
and  the  possibilities  of  training  and 
employment  in  his  particular  locality. 
In  advising  on  a  case,  the  man’s  pre¬ 
war  occupation,  his  educational  qual¬ 
ifications  and  preferences  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  far  as  possible.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  encourage  the  man 
to  accept  vocational  training  and  to 
select  a  suitable  employment  objective, 
as  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau  to  encourage  every  blind  ex- 
service  man  eligible  for  training  to 
accept  same  and  to  become,  as  far  as 
possible,  rehabilitated. 

The  cordial  manner  in  which  the 
blind  ex-service  men  received  me  on 
my  official  visits  was  really  surpris¬ 
ing  and  although  these  men,  in  most 
instances,  were  receiving  ample  com¬ 
pensation  to  allow  them  to  live  in  com¬ 
fort,  their  desire  to  do  something 
worth  while  was  most  encouraging. 
In  very  few  instances  did  I  find  a 
man  who  was  not  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  train¬ 
ing.  It  was  very  noticeable  how  quick¬ 
ly  these  latter  cases  deteriorated 
mentally  and  there  was  a  distinct  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  general  attitude  of  the 
men  who  had  received  even  a  little 
training  and  those  who  had  had  none. 
One  case  that  I  recall  very  vividly 
was  of  a  man  who  at  the  time  of 
discharge  from  service  was  as  nor¬ 
mal  as  any  newly  blinded  person,  but 
at  the  time  of  my  last  visit  to  him,  I 
found  him  in  a  deplorable  mental 
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state,  practically  insane.  His  family 
were  intelligent  and  understanding 
and  did  everything  possible  to  make 
life  worth  while  for  him.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  this  man  had  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  train¬ 
ing,  even  though  he  did  not  take  up 
any  definite  vocation,  he  would  have 
retained  a  fairly  normal  attitude  to¬ 
ward  life. 

Whether  the  man  was  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  The  Evergreen  School  for 
the  Blind  or  trained  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity  was  determined  by  his  domes¬ 
tic  ties  and  the  extent  of  his  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  usually  thought  best  to 
train  men  with  little  education  through 
the  assistance  of  local  organizations 
for  the  blind,  as  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  or  practical  to  give  these 
men  much  instruction  in  Braille,  type¬ 
writing,  etc.,  but  rather  to  start  them 
on  their  employment  objective  as  soon 
as  jxjssible. 

When  men  were  transferred  to  The 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind  they 
were  given  fundamental  training 


which  was  definitely  outlined  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Social  Adjustment  —  accom¬ 
plished  by  mingling  with  other 
men  of  similar  disability,  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  dances,  theatre 
parties,  games,  etc.,  with  the 
purpose  of  learning  how  to 
adapt  themselves  to  live  as 
blind  men. 

2.  Learning  how  to  read  and 

.  write  Braille  and  operate  a 

typewriter. 

3.  Development  of  the  sense  of 
touch  through  hand  training. 

4.  Mental  Stimulus — memory  and 
mental  training. 

5.  Recreation, — training  for  leis¬ 
ure  time  through  the  medium 
of  music  and  games  and  the 
reading  of  Braille. 

6.  Specific  preparation  for  employ¬ 
ment  objectives  requiring  higher 
education — learning  to  study  as 
a  blind  person. 

In  other  words,  a  definite  schedule 
was  drawn  up  which  usually  required 
a  man’s  attendance  at  classes  seven 
hours  a  day. 

After  entering  Evergreen,  it  was 
very  noticeable  how  quickly  men 
showed  progress  as  the  result  of 
fundamental  training.  In  most  cases, 
within  a  very  short  time  they  were 
going  about  the  school  unassisted 
(although  many  had  scarcely  taken 
a  step  by  themselves  prior  to  their 
arrival),  taking  an  interest  in  dances 
and  theatres  and  showing  a  desire  to 
begin  as  soon  as  possible  on  their 
chosen  vocation. 

When  an  employment  objective  was 
chosen  which  could  not  be  given  at 
Evergreen,  the  man  was  given  inten¬ 
sive  training  in  Braille,  typewriting, 
etc.,  before  being  transferred  to  re- 
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ceive  his  vocational  training.  If  a 
reader  was  necessary  to  his  success, 
one  was  provided. 

The  vocations  which  were  found 
to  be  most  successful  at  Evergreen 
were  poultry  raising,  massage,  store 
keeping,  basketry  and  rug  weaving, 
and,  in  some  instances  where  the  man 
had  sufficient  talent,  music. 

In  a  great  many  instances  where  a 
man’s  major  course  did  not  require  a 
full  day,  he  was  given  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  course — that  is,  a  man  taking 
basketry  was  given  rug  weaving  as 
his  supplementary  objective. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  scope  of  training  open  to  the 
ex-service  man,  the  following  is  a 
partial  list  of  objectives  which  have 
been  attempted  and  in  many  cases 
have  proved  successful: 

1.  Massage 

2.  Osteopathy 

3.  Chiropractics 

4.  I^aw 

5.  Ministry 

6.  Private  tutoring  and  teaching 
of  college  subjects 

7.  Violin  teaching 

8.  Orchestra  leadership 

9.  Piano  tuning 

to.  Poultry  raising 

11.  Broom  making 

12.  Chair  reseating 

13.  Rug  weaving 

14.  Basketry 


There  is  no  question  that  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  ex-service  man  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  worth  while.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  great  many  instances,  he 
may  not  follow  the  particular  voca¬ 
tion  for  which  he  has  been  trained, 
yet  he  has  learned  through  the  train¬ 
ing  provided  and  by  observing  what 
some  of  his  comrades  have  accom¬ 
plished  that  he  too  can  do  something 
worth  while.  To  give  a  concrete 
illustration — a  man  who  was  given  the 
regular  fundamental  training  and 
definite  vocational  preparation  at 
Evergreen  returned  to  his  home  and 
failed  in  his  chosen  employment  ob¬ 
jective.  Having  a  great  many  friends 
and  being  exceptionally  well  known, 
he  became  interested  in  politics  and 
is  now  holding  a  responsible  political 
position.  Thus,  though  his  work 
along  the  lines  of  his  training  proved 
unsuccessful,  the  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  gained  enabled  him  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  an  entirely  different  line  of 
work.  This  and  many  other  similar 
examples  which  could  be  quoted  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  whether  a  man 
follows  the  vocation  for  which  he  has 
been  trained  matters  not  so  much  as 
the  fact  that  he  has  become  adjusted 
to  his  new  way  of  living  and  has 
received  the  training  which  enables 
him  to  live  a  normal  and  contented 
life;  in  other  words,  he  has  been  re¬ 
habilitated. 


‘‘The  Blind  Leading  the  Blind” 

By  Leo  J.  Cummings 
Veterans  Bureau,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  experience  of  other  nations  velop  problems  among  all  classes  of 
in  the  Great  War  impressed  disabled  men.  One  of  the  most  im- 
upon  this  country  the  fact  that  portant  of  these  was  the  vocational 
our  entry  into  the  conflict  would  de-  training  and  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
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abled,  among  whom,  the  most  serious 
cases  were  those  who  had  sustained 
either  whole  or  part  impairment  of 
the  eyesight.  As  the  men  with  eye 
injuries  returned  from  the  other  side, 
they  were  hospitalized  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  where  a  very  beautiful 
estate,  to  be  used  as  a  hospital,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Government  at  a 
nominal  rental.  This  estate,  known 
as  Evergreen,  covered  about  ninety 
acres,  and  the  hospital  was  established 
in  the  large  residence,  which  had  been 
erected  at  great  cost  many  years  be¬ 
fore- 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  fol¬ 
lowing  their  hospitalization,  the  men 
were  able  to  get  around  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  vocational  training  presented 
itself.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
estate,  or  the  “post,”  as  it  was  called, 
the  Government  erected  several  tem¬ 
porary  structures  to  be  used  as  class¬ 
rooms  in  which  to  teach  many  of  the 
fundamentals,  such  as  Braillej  type¬ 
writing  and  the  different  forms  of 
handicrafts  customarily  taught  to  the 
blind.  Classes  were  also  established 
in  different  academic  subjects,  both 
elementary  and  advanced,  as  the  need 
for  such  education  was  imperative. 
Thus,  there  was  a  gradual  transition 
from  hospitalization  to  training  and 
education,  and  when  the  latter  grew 
irksome  or  trying,  which  it  did  in 
many  cases,  there  were  social  activi¬ 
ties  to  relieve  the  mental  strain  caused 
by  study. 

The  school  accommodated  a  little 
more  than  one  hundred  men  at  a  time, 
and  their  widely  diversified  mental 
attainments  necessitated  a  large  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  as  many  of  them  proved  to 
be  individual  problems  unto  them¬ 
selves  and  thus  needed  the  individual 


attention  of  instructors.  To  many  of 
the  ex-service  men.  Evergreen  was  a 
Vocational  School.  To  another  group, 
men  who  had  previously  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  education,  it  was  pure¬ 
ly  pre-vocational  The  latter  class  of 
men,  after  a  short  period  of  readjust¬ 
ment,  left  Evergreen  and  entered 
colleges  and  universities  to  continue 
their  training  and  advance  to  some 
phase  of  professional  life.  No  limi¬ 
tations  were  placed  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  Government  was  willing 
to  go  in  its  efforts  to  normally  re¬ 
establish  blind  and  partially  blind  ex- 
service  men  in  economic  life.  Only 
restrictions  caused  by  lack  of  previ¬ 
ous  education  or  lack  of  innate  ambi¬ 
tion  stood  in  the  way  of  normal 
progress  to  leading  positions  in  the 
social  or  economic  life  of  the  men’s 
respective  communities. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1921,  the 
Government,  through  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau,  decided  to  try  the  exp>eri- 
ment  of  having  blind  men  who  were 
trained  at  Evergreen,  go  into  the  field 
and  vocationally  advise  those  of  its 
men,  similarly  disabled,  along  the 
line  best  suited  to  the  respective  tal¬ 
ents  of  each  man-  Many  problems 
presented  themselves  to  the  blind 
men  selected  for  this  work.  The 
chief  one,  and  the  one  always  pres¬ 
ent,  was  that  of  traveling  about  alone, 
as  the  Bureau  furnished  no  guide, 
unless  at  the  personal  expense  of  the 
field  agent  himself.  In  addition  to 
this  there  was  the  other  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  proving  to  normal  people  that 
the  work  could  be  satisfactorily  done 
by  blind  persons-  The  latter  idea  is 
one  that  seemingly  can  never  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  public  by  word  of 
mouth.  It  appears  that  the  only  ef- 
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fective  method  is  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion.  As  for  the  work  itself,  the 
element  of  prime  importance  has  al¬ 
ways  been  that  of  vocational  advise¬ 
ment.  It  is  considered,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  best  vocation  for  any 
disabled  man  to  follow  is  one  closely 
associated  with  that  which  he  pur¬ 
sued  before  sustaining  his  disability. 
However,  in  the  case  of  many  blind 
or  partially  blind  men,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  pre-war  trade  or  occupation 
cannot  be  followed.  It  would  be 
physically  impossible-  Therefore,  a 
radical  change  to  some  other  form 
of  work  more  suitable  to  the  dis¬ 
ability  must  be  made.  This  involves 
training  and  education  of  the  most 
particular  kind,  and  rehabilitation, 
when  accomplished  successfully,  can 
be  so  considered  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  psychology  of  the  idea  of  “the 
blind  leading  the  blind”  has  been  ef¬ 
fectively  applied.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  large  number  of  our  blind  ex- 
service  men  have  been  favorably  in¬ 
clined  toward  a  man  similarly  dis¬ 
abled,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  them 
in  taking  training  or  supervise  them 
after  training.  They  have  felt  that 
their  problem  has  been  appreciated 
more  thoroughly,  and  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  result  has  been  mutually  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  both  the  trainee  and  his 
vocational  advisor.  To  the  field 
agent,  as  stated  above,  the  first  diffi¬ 
cult  situation  to  be  met  is  that  of 
traveling  over  his  territory  alone. 
The  first  few  trip>s  are  especially  hard, 
as  they  generally  involve  getting  in 
and  out  of  a  city  each  day  for  a 
period  of  a  week  or  two.  This  con¬ 
stant  changing  of  location,  going  over 
new  ground  and  meeting  people  un¬ 


acquainted  with  the  particular  prob¬ 
lem  presents  many  trying  situations- 
However,  it  does  not  take  very  long 
to  become  familiar  with  the  territory, 
and  if  the  blind  field  worker  takes 
the  proper  attitude  toward  the  public, 
he  finds  that  the  way  is  made  easy 
through  the  assistance  given  him. 

The  question  of  vocational  advise¬ 
ment  to  the  prospective  blind  trainee 
involves  the  most  difficult  work  in  all 
the  program  presented  to  the  field 
agent.  There  are  many  elements  to 
be  considered  in  this  phase  of  reha¬ 
bilitation,  and  the  fact  that  the  human 
element  enters  into  the  case  very 
strongly  makes  it  impossible  to  fol¬ 
low  any  general  line  of  action  that 
would  appropriately  cover  a  group  of 
cases.  The  first  obstacle  to  overcome 
is  that  of  getting  the  disabled  man 
to  understand  that  despite  the  handi¬ 
cap  under  which  he  labors,  there  is 
open  to  him  certain  lines  of  endeavor 
by  which  he  can  become  productive 
and  helpful  in  his  community.  It  is 
very  often  necessary  to  spend  much 
effort  upon  the  family  of  the  man, 
as  in  many  cases  his  own  people  are 
the  first  to  disparage  his  ability  under 
the  existing  handicap.  When  this 
prejudice  has  been  overcome,  the 
question  of  the  vocation  must  be 
solved.  Past  education  and  vocation¬ 
al  experience  are  the  first  items  that 
receive  consideration.  This  is  done, 
of  course,  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  either  or  both 
may  be  capitalized  in  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  to  be  set  up-  Much  care 
has  to  be  taken  in  the  analyzing  of 
pre-war  activities  and  the  attitude  of 
the  man.  Where  possible,  it  is  often 
helpful  to  trace  back  into  his  early 
youth  in  order  to  find  a  trend  of 
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thought  or  action  that  would  indicate 
a  liking  for  some  particular  occujia- 
tion  or  profession.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  the  blind  field  agent 
can  say  correctly  that  vocational  ad¬ 
visement  constitutes  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  his  duty. 

The  supervision  of  the  trainee,  after 
a  definite  vocation  has  been  selected, 
becomes  the  chief  duty  of  the  field 
agent.  This  involves  much  traveling, 
as  supervision  must  be  carried  on  at 
regular  intervals  in  order  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  In  an  organization  as  large  as 
the  Veterans’  Bureau,  an  extensive 
amount  of  administrative  detail  is 
necessary  in  the  training.  This  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  work  embraces  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  correspondence,  examination 
of  reports  and  other  matters  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention-  It  is  obvious  that 
certain  parts  of  the  work  cannot  be 
done  by  the  blind  field  agent  alone, 
and  that  sighted  assistance  is  required 
to  accomplish  some  of  the  duties.  At 
this  point,  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  necessary  assistance  al¬ 
ways  has  been  forthcoming  from  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  work.  In  fact,  so  true 
is  this,  that  any  degree  of  success 
would  not  be  attainable  without  the 
splendid  cooperation  and  helpful  atti¬ 
tude  of  those  of  the  staff  with  whom 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  work. 
This  is  said  not  only  as  an  expression 
of  appreciation  but  also  is  intended 
to  convey  to  the  blind  in  general  the 
idea  that  the  assistance  of  their 
sighted  associates  is  most  essential. 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
serve,  there  are  few  fields  open  to  the 
blind  in  which  they  can  operate  abso¬ 
lutely  alone.  The  extent  to  which  as¬ 
sistance  is  rendered  depends  entirely 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  blind  person. 


He  can  make  his  work  go  along 
smoothly  if  he  preserves  a  proper 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility  toward 
other  people  and  bears  in  mind  the 
thought  that  while  his  problem  is  a 
difficult  one,  his  fellow  workers  also 
have  theirs,  and  must  receive  an  equal 
amount  of  consideration. 

The  supervision  of  different  phases 
of  training  discloses  many  interesting 
characteristics  in  the  men.  Many  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  some  of  which  the 
field  agent  is  called  upon  to  adjust, 
arise  to  affect  training.  If  the  phy¬ 
sical  condition  of  the  trainee  becomes 
impaired,  it  is,  of  course,  a  problem 
for  medical  treatment.  Sometimes 
domestic  difficulties  arise,  or  a  change 
of  the  trainee’s  mental  attitude  oc¬ 
curs.  The  former  situation  is  not 
always  easy  to  settle  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  condition  needs 
careful  effort,  in  order  to  keep  the 
trainee  in  good  spirits  and  satisfied 
with  his  work.  For  the  most  part, 
we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  blind 
ex-service  men  whose  training  it  has 
been  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  super¬ 
vise  have  been  extremely  well  bal¬ 
anced.  This  is  particularly  commend¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  circumstatKes 
which  brought  on  their  disability, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  suddenness 
with  which  it  was  incurred. 

Time  does  not  permit  detail  as  to 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
men.  We  might  say,  however,  that 
those  who  were  trained  to  operate 
small  poultry  farms  have  developed 
some  of  the  most  successful  projects 
in  this  section.  Those  of  our  men 
who  have  followed  professional  work, 
such  as  osteopathy,  chiropractics  and 
massage,  have  also  done  remarkable 
work,  both  during  training  and  after 
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rehabilitation.  We  are  also  prepar¬ 
ing  men  for  teaching.  Some  of  the 
trainees,  who  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  could  not  follow  a  definite  vo¬ 
cation,  have  been  successful  in  work¬ 
ing  at  various  assembling  operations 
in  industrial  lines,  while  others  have 
established  themselves  in  small  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  with  very  good  results. 

The  Veterans’  Bureau  has  main¬ 
tained  a  liberal  attitude  toward  its 
blind  claimants  in  all  phases  affect¬ 
ing  their  welfare,  and  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  successful  readjustment  where 
possible.  This  generous  attitude  has 
been  extended  to  the  blind  field 
worker  by  the  Bureau,  and  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  the  Government, 
in  making  its  claim  that  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  has  given  substantial  testi¬ 
mony  of  faith  in  its  own  program  by 
employing  blind  men  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  rehabilitation.  This  attitude 
of  the  Government  has  gone  far  to¬ 
ward  carrying  to  the  general  public 
the  thought  that  the  blind  man, 
though  laboring  under  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap,  has  a  certain  economic  value 
which,  when  properly  understood, 
can  be  put  to  good  use- 

Rehabilitation  Depends  for  Its 
Success  Upon  the  Positive 
Attitude  of  the  Individual 

By  C.  H.  Norbury 

United  States  Veterans  Bureau,  New  York 

IT  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
loss  of  one  faculty  does  not  de¬ 
prive  a  person  of  possibilities  for 
usefulness.  Many  persons  are  skepti¬ 
cal  regarding  the  ability  of  blind  peo¬ 


ple  to  hold  certain  positions  in  the 
work-a-day  world,  and  this  attitude 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  blind  to  find 
opportunities. 

Idke  many  others,  I  was  at  first 
reluctant  to  admit  that  I  was  irre¬ 
vocably  blind,  for  I  hoped  that  in  some 
way  Fate  would  return  the  sight  that 
she  had  taken.  This  attitude  no 
doubt  somewhat  delayed  my  start  to¬ 
ward  readjustment.  Eventually,  how¬ 
ever,  I  faced  the  facts  frankly  and 
accepted  instruction  in  Braille  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  basketry,  chair  can¬ 
ing  and  other  subjects  intended  to 
develop  the  senses  of  touch,  propor¬ 
tion  and  direction.  After  I  had  pur¬ 
sued  such  training  for  some  time,  I 
was  asked  by  the  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  to  serve  as  a  temporary  visit¬ 
ing  home  teacher  on  part  time.  I 
hesitated  to  accept  this  offer,  but  was 
persuaded  to  undertake  the  work  of 
visiting  the  homes  of  various  blind 
men  in  a  number  of  New  Jersey  towns 
and  cities.  At  first  I  went  about  un¬ 
accompanied,  but  later  employed  the 
services  of  a  guide.  This  construc¬ 
tive  occupational  service  was  another 
long  step  toward  independence  and 
self-confidence. 

After  several  months  at  this  work, 
I  was  appointed  a  regular  member  of 
the  teaching  staff.  It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  at  this  time,  de¬ 
siring  to  overcome  self-consciousness, 
I  undertook  a  course  in  public  speak¬ 
ing.  This  was  a  most  painful  disci¬ 
plinary  measure,  but  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  was  greater  than  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  have  never  under¬ 
taken  such  a  course- 

while  in  the  New  Jersey  position, 
I  was  requested  by  the  Washington 
office  of  the  United  States  Veterans’ 
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Bureau  to  undertake  similar  work 
among  blind  veterans  of  the  World 
War  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  I  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  request  and  devoted 
my  entire  time  to  the  work.  Since 
then,  I  have  been  similarly  engaged 
as  a  member  of  the  District  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Staff,  with  offices  in  New  York 
City.  At  intervals,  my  duties  take 
me  into  all  parts  of  the  district,  for 
the  purposes  of  negotiating  contracts 
for  training,  assisting  in  the  advise¬ 
ment  of  suitable  objectives,  investi¬ 
gating  training  facilities  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  phases  of  work  incident  to 
the  welfare  and  reeducation  of  blind 
soldiers.  My  work  has  included  sim¬ 
ilar  duties  for  men  w\ith  seriously 
defective  vison  and  those  afflicted  with 
deafness  and  speech  disorders. 

The  cases  which  come  within  my 
supervision  are  termed  “special  cases,” 
constituting  probably  the  most  serious 
disabilities  with  which  we  come  in 
contact.  Each  case  is  an  individual 
problem  and  must  be  approached  from 
many  angles.  Social  and  economic 
status  must  be  given  close  analysis, 
mental  and  physical  condition  must 
be  considered,  educational  and  occu¬ 
pational  background,  temperament, 
financial  circumstances,  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  received — if  any — the  locality 
of  residence,  aptitude  and  inclinations 
— all  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  objective  of  train¬ 
ing  and  a  definite  program  to  cover 
reeducation  must  be  drafted.  All  this 
demands  concentrated  thought.  Suit¬ 
able  opportunities  for  the  training  de¬ 
cided  upon  and  subsequent  satisfac¬ 
tory  employment  opportunities  must 
be  found. 


As  I  stated  previously,  success  in 
the  case  of  blind  persons,  as  well  as 
among  sighted  ones,  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  individual’s  determin¬ 
ation  to  succeed.  I  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  comparisons  between 
the  successes  and  the  failures.  In¬ 
variably  those  who  have  succeeded 
have  been  men  who  were  willing  to 
assume  their  own  responsibilities  in 
a  large  way,  apply  themselves  dili¬ 
gently  and  with  courage  to  the  task 
of  reconstruction,  and  accept  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  government  as  second¬ 
ary  to  individual  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  failed  signally 
have  been  the  ones  who  have  placed 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  suc¬ 
cess  upon  this  Bureau  and,  depending 
on  it  to  carry  them  along,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  training  with  indifferent  inter¬ 
est.  On  completion  or  discontinuance 
of  training,  these  latter  have  lapsed 
into  lives  of  inactivity  and  non-pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

Among  our  most  successfully  re¬ 
habilitated  blind  men  are  several 
masseurs  and  poultrymen  who  are 
earning  substantial  incomes,  probably 
larger  than  many  sighted  persons  in 
similar  occupations.  Many  others, 
engaged  in  various  vocations,  are 
meeting  with  varying  degrees  of  suc¬ 
cess.  All  of  this  goes  to  prove  that 
the  field  of  employment  for  the  blind 
is  broader  along  professional,  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  lines,  than  is 
generally  suspected. 

If  we  ourselves  will  forget  our 
handicaps  as  far  as  possible,  refuse  to 
be  discouraged  by  failure  and  ob¬ 
stacles  which  seem  insurmountable  or 
by  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
others,  and  will  be  persistent  in  cour¬ 
age  and  determination — increased 
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achievement  will  be  the  result  and  a 
greater  respect  will  be  gained  for 
competent  blind  people  in  general- 
It  behooves  us  to  apply  ourselves 
most  diligently  and  to  exert  great 
effort  toward  proving  possibilities  and 


creating  opportunities  for  usefulness, 
thereby  not  only  setting  examples  to 
others  similarly  handicapped,  but 
presenting  such  concrete  proofs  of 
success  as  shall  make  employment 
more  readily  accessible  to  the  blind. 


How  Men  Were  Taught  to  ‘‘  Carry  On  ”  at 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind 

By  James  Monroe  Copeland 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Had  nothing  more  been  accom¬ 
plished  at  Evergreen  than  the 
readjustment  of  blinded  ex- 
service  men  to  the  new  mental  and 
physical  environments  induced  by 
blindness,  the  enormous  expenditure 
of  money  and  effort  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Veterans’  Bureau  would  have 
been  more  than  justified.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  observe  the  readjust¬ 
ment  process  and  I  shall  here  try  to 
tell  a  little  concerning  it. 

Long  persuasion  was  often  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  gain  the  consent  of 
some  of  the  men  to  enter  for  study 
and  readjustment  at  the  school  in 
Baltimore  and  when  their  hesitating 
consent  was  finally  won,  the  fight  was 
on.  In  most  cases,  the  men  were 
brought  to  the  school  by  a  guide,  but 
before  they  had  been  at  Evergreen  for 
many  weeks,  canes  began  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  guides  and  the  men  were 
going  everywhere  alone. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  game, 
special  stress  had  to  be  laid  on  the 
cultivation  of  ability  to  concentrate. 
At  first  one  or  two  hours  a  day  was 
the  utmost  achievement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  but  soon,  regular  attendance  at 
classes  was  the  rule  and  the  eager 


desire  to  return  to  the  outside  world 
as  energetic  and  productive  members 
of  society  began  to  be  evidenced. 
Much  confidence  was  gained  when 
there  came  the  realization  that  the 
mastery  of  a  typ)ewriter  would  mean 
the  possibility  of  conducting  business 
and  social  correspondence  as  usual, 
and  that  through  the  medium  of 
Braille  ready  access  to  books  would 
be  available. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1917  Mrs. 
Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  turned  over 
gratis  to  the  Army  the  beautiful 
estate  known  as  Evergreen,  as  a  site 
on  which  a  hospital  and  training 
centre  was  to  be  built,  where  those 
men  who  would  return  from  the 
battle  fields  of  France  either  in  dark¬ 
ness  or  semi-darkness  might  receive 
hospitalization  and  be  rehabilitated. 
No  expense  or  energy  was  spared  by 
the  Government  in  furnishing  the 
training  centre  with  adequate  equip¬ 
ment  and  in  securing  the  most  able 
and  prominent  p)ersons  in  work  for 
the  blind,  so  that  the  returning 
soldiers  might  have  the  best  possible 
chance  of  preparing  themselves  to 
“carry  on.” 

The  organization  was  first  formed 
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with  a  view  to  making  the  institution 
a  very  large  one;  and  it  was  planned 
to  train  these  men  in  a  number  of 
occupations  which  the  blind  had  not 
heretofore  undertaken.  Happily  the 
Armistice  was  signed  sooner  than  ex¬ 
pected,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
plans  for  Evergreen  were  somewhat 
altered.  After  the  Red  Cross  assumed 
charge  of  the  school  in  1920,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  projects  were  carried  out  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

At  that  time,  tire-vulcanizing  was 
a  very  profitable  business  and  a  well 
equipped  vulcanizing  shop  was  set  up. 
There  it  was  found  that  the  business 
could  be  successfully  run  by  a  totally 
blind  man ;  provided  that  he  was  able 
to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  sighted 
assistance. 

A  complete  cigar  factory  was  also 
established,  but  here  again  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  certain  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  could  not  be 
done  with  any  degree  of  facility  by 
the  totally  blind  man.  It  was  later 
found  expedient  to  discontinue  train¬ 
ing  in  these  two  lines  of  work.  How¬ 
ever,  there  were  four  men  to  my 
knowledge  who  followed  these  trades. 

A  thorough  course  in  human  an¬ 
atomy  and  massage  was  taught  at  the 
school  during  the  Red  Cross  days, 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  In 
connection  with  the  study  of  anatomy, 
the  physicians  who  taught  the  subject 
dissected  the  cadavers  before  the  stu¬ 
dents,  who  could  follow  out  with  their 
hands  the  origin  and  insertion  of  any 
part.  Plastic  clay  was  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  charts.  With  but  a  single 
exception  every  man  who  completed 
this  course  is  now  employed,  either 
in  private  hospitals  or  >  Veterans’ 
Bureau  hospitals,  and  these  men  are 


earning  from  one  to  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Three  graduates  are 
at  the  present  time  engaged  in  a 
profitable  private  practice.  A  small 
number  who  chose  massage  as  their 
objective  later  entered  schools  of 
Osteopathy  and  Chiropractic. 

Those  who  were  inclined  to  sales¬ 
manship  and  store-keeping  were 
given  an  opportunity  of  training  along 
this  line  in  a  store  located  at  the 
school.  The  store  contained  modern 
and  up-to-date  fixtures,  and  a  student 
there  received  practical  experience 
along  with  theory.  The  Red  Cross 
advanced  loans  to  a  few  who  were 
desirous  of  starting  a  business  enter¬ 
prise  of  their  own. 

Veterans  who  were  engaged  in 
some  kind  of  agricultural  industry  be¬ 
fore  they  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  land  that  they  cherished,  were 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  poultry  raising  on  a  modem 
and  scientific  poultry  farm.  The 
practical  training  method  used  here 
was  to  permit  the  trainee  to  take  care 
of  a  small  flock  of  birds,  and  in  proper 
season  to  set  an  incubator,  raise  his 
own  flock,  and  market  the  eggs. 

The  student  might  also  choose 
basketry,  rug-weaving,  or  piano  tun¬ 
ing  as  his  objective.  Wooden  forms 
were  used  in  making  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  different  models  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  course  of  Commercial 
Reed-Basketry. 

Any  man  who  was  inclined  towards 
music  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  art  either  avocationally  or 
as  a  vocation,  in  an  excellently  or¬ 
ganized  music  department.  Voice 
culture,  piano,  and  all  orchestral  in¬ 
struments  were  taught.  During  the 
life  of  the  institution,  several  student 
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for  dances  held  regularly  in  the 
school  gym.  An  orchestra  organized 
by  one  of  the  totally  blind  ex-service 
men  is  now  playing  professionally. 

Observation  proves  that  as  great 
a  percentage  of  the  ex-service  men 
from  Evergreen  have  made  good  in 
their  chosen  vocations  as  have  those 
who  completed  courses  at  other 
schools.  The  Veterans’  Bureau  is 
now  contemplating  closing  this  unique 
training  centre,  and  it  will  be  deplor¬ 
able  if  a  permanent  institution  of 
similar  nature  can  not  be  developed 
from  the  invaluable  work  so  admir¬ 
ably  begun  at  Evergreen. 

My  Work  With  Blinried 
Ex-Service  Men 

By  Walter  Ernest  Baker 

Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

N  the  eighth  of  March,  1918,  I 
left  the  United  States  to  take  up 
work  with  the  blinded  French 
soldiers.  The  work  which  Dr.  S.  S. 
Wheeler  sought  to  introduce  into 
France  was  found  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  but  few,  since  it  had  to  be  pursued 
in  factories,  and  most  of  the  blindecl 
soldiers,  being  country  folk,  preferred 
occupations  which  could  be  carried  on 
at  home.  I  had  accompanied  Dr. 
Wheeler  as  demonstrator. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  work 
was  impracticable,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kessler  and  Mrs.  R.  Valentine  Web¬ 
ster,  officially  connected  with  the  Per¬ 
manent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  asked 
me  to  remain  and  serve  wherever  and 
in  whatever  capacity  I  could.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  was  sent  to  ‘Tecole  Superieur” 
at  Rochecorbon  as  an  instructor  in 


stood  me  in  good  stead  there,  and  I 
served  until  the  beginning  of  October 
of  that  year.  My  work  was  slightly 
irregular  and  consisted  of  filling  in 
here  and  there  —  giving  special  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction  where  such  was 
needed  to  supplement  the  regular  class 
work,  translating  from  English  into 
French  and  from  French  into  English, 
dictating  directly  and  into  the  dicta¬ 
phone  and  providing  English  conver¬ 
sation  at  table  and  elsewhere. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  say 
more  than  that  I  learned  to  know  and 
to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  people 
among  whom  I  found  myself.  Con¬ 
trary  to  common  opinion,  my  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  French  people  was  that 
they  are  not  in  the  least  fatalistic. 
The  frivolous  side  of  a  Frenchman’s 
character  is  superficial.  There  is  a  de¬ 
cided  under-current  of  stoicism  in  his 
nature.  His  morale  impressed  me  as 
being  remarkable  considering  the  short 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  blindness. 

Shortly  after  taking  up  my  work 
with  the  French,  I  volunteered  to  serve 
with  the  American  soldiers  who  would 
sooner  or  later  be  in  hospitals  because 
of  injuries  to  their  eyes.  The  response 
to  my  offer  came  in  October.  On  the 
sixth  of  that  month,  there  came  a  tele¬ 
gram  that  to  me  was  the  call  to  arms. 
Answering  the  call,  I  arrived  at  Base 
Hospital  No.  8,  located  at  Savenay, 
and  there  found  six  blinded  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

At  that  time.  Base  Hospital  No.  8 
was  the  center  from  which  wounded 
soldiers  were  returned  to  the  States. 
More  and  more  blinded  men  were 
transferred  to  this  hospital  until  we 
had  thirty-three  to  look  after.  Several 
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of  them  were  seriously  wounded  else¬ 
where  than  in  the  eyes.  A  number 
were  confined  to  their  beds  because  of 
their  wounds,  and  this  complicated  the 
work.  Some  were  too  sick  to  receive 
anything  other  than  medical  attention 
at  first,  and  the  hospital  looked  after 
those.  Even  in  these  latter  cases  we 
were  able  to  encourage  the  men  and 
that  meant  something  more  than  mere 
cheering  up  (which  is  at  best  a  feebh 
attempt  to  render  service).  It  implied 
either  a  renewal  of  the  courage  that 
had  carried  them  over  the  top  or  the 
maintaining  of  the  courage  where  it 
still  existed — in  most  cases  it  was  the 
latter.  There  were  fifty  men  with 
whom  I  came  into  personal  contact. 
They  came  from  various  walks  in  life 
and  from  widely  different  sections  of 
the  country.  New  York  contributed 
the  largest  number — as  one  might  well 
expect,  but  few  of  the  states  were 
without  representation. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Savenay, 
one  end  of  the  ward  was  partitioned 
off  as  a  sort  of  school  room,  where  the 
men  who  cared  to  learn  Braille  and 
typewriting  were  taught  enough  to 
give  them  a  taste  of  such  methods  of 
reading  and  writing.  The  instruction 
was  carried  on  in  the  morning  and 
when  the  weather  permitted,  walks, 
or  trips  to  the  village  were  planned. 
The  evenings  were  g^ven  over  to  read¬ 
ing  and  amusement.  . 

The  school  room  was  dubbed  the 
“dugout”  by  one  of  the  men  who  had 
no  notion  of  the  possible  metaphorical 
significance.  It  was  simply  a  chance 
name  that  stuck.  This  was  the  meeting 
place,  the  headquarters  of  the  gang. 
There  was  nothing  formal  about 
teaching  or  recreational  work,  for  each 
man  was  regarded  as  an  individual 
case.  It  is  impossible  to  supply  gen- 
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eral  rules  to  a  group  of  people  picked 
at  random  from  the  population  of  a 
country. 

Late  in  January,  I  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  company  with  thir¬ 
teen  of  the  men.  I  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  seventh  of  February, 
1919,  and  remained  with  the  men  until 
they  reached  General  Hospital  No.  7, 
which  later  develop>ed  into  the  Ever¬ 
green  School  for  the  Blind.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  employed  at 
this  institution  as  an  instructor. 

When  we  consider  that  a  newly 
blinded  man  feels  as  though  he  were 
adrift  on  an  unchartered  sea  without 
a  pilot,  we  can  understand  something 
of  the  attitude  of  the  men  when  I  first 
came  in  contact  with  them.  There  are 
but  few  ijeople  whose  vision  is  un¬ 
impaired  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
blindness.  Unfortunately  many  per¬ 
sons  have  pre-conceived  pictures  of 
the  condition  which  are  far  from  help¬ 
ful  when  they  find  themselves  in  like 
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situation.  Their  ignorance  or  their 
misconception  of  blindness  works  to 
the  detriment  of  their  morale. 

It  has  been  felt  by  many  that  a  blind 
person  of  long  standing  is  a  valuable 
asset  in  raising  the  morale  of  newly 
blinded  individuals.  I  have  found  this 
to  be  true  in  my  own  experience. 
When  the  newly  blinded  man  finds  the 
veteran  blind  doing  things  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  incredible  to  the  uninitiated 
he  is  encouraged  to  try  the  latent 
powers  within  himself  and  he  soon 
learns  that  there  are  other  methods  of 
doing  things  than  the  visual.  When 
the  work  of  the  successful  blind  is  put 
before  the  newly  blinded  in  concrete 
form  and  embodied  in  a  blind  person 
himself,  the  inspirational  value  is  un¬ 
questionable.  The  accomplishments  of 
the  blind  instructor  arouse  in  the  stu¬ 
dents  a  healthy  curiosity  as  to  the 
processes  by  which  result  is  obtained. 
Once  interest  is  secured,  the  rest  is 
easy. 

Before  a  man  can  actually  be  taught 
anything,  his  attitude  toward  himself 
in  his  new  condition  must  be  adjusted. 
Until  he  has  a  normal  attitude,  nothing 
can  be  done  with  him.  The  greater 
part  of  hospital  work  lies  in  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  attitude.  It  may  take 
a  few  days,  weeks,  months  or  years, 
and  in  some  cases,  it  can  never  be 
done.  Always,  however,  hopelessness 
is  induced  only  where  temperamental 
defects  would  operate  toward  failure 
in  life  'djithout  the  added  condition  of 
blindness. 

In  hospital  work,  nothing  is  quite  as 
valuable  as  a  living  example  brought 
to  the  newly  blinded  men.  Appeal  to 
the  mind  through  books  is  not  of  as 
great  value,  and  recounted  exj^eriences 
are  unconvincing.  The  appeal  made 


by  direct  contact  is  by  far  the  best 
way  of  conveying  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation.  This  method  has  been 
urged  by  many  and  general  hospital 
work  along  such  lines  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  for  civil  patients.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  army,  with  many  of 
which  I  am  personally  familiar,  jus¬ 
tify  the  experiment.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  be  undertaken  in  a  thorough¬ 
going  manner. 

Music  at  Evergreen 

A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Work  of  the 
Music  Department  and  What  It  Has 
Meant  to  the  Men  of  the  School 

By  Henry  E.  Mosealous 
Head  Instructor  in  Music,  Evergreen 
School  for  the  Blind 

Educators  had  thought  it  next 

to  impossible  to  train  in  music, 
with  any  degree  of  proficiency, 
those  blind  men  who  had  lost  their 
sight  after  reaching  their  majority, 
and  especially  in  concerted  music. 
The  fact  that  men,  who  have  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  music  before 
coming  to  Evergreen,  have  appeared 
before  the  public,  either  in  small  or¬ 
chestral  combinations  or  as  instru¬ 
mental  or  vocal  soloists,  dispells  any 
doubts  which  might  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  those  who  questioned  their 
possibilities.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
a  great  deal  concerning  the  success 
of  the  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
music,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
many  a  man’s  lonely  hours  have  been 
cheered  by  the  lessons  in  music  which 
he  received  while  at  Evergreen. 

The  Music  Department  at  Ever¬ 
green  was  opened  on  April  2nd,  1919, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
departments  of  the  school  ever  since. 
Most  everyone  tried  his  hand  at  some 
form  of  music,  and  the  noises  from 
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the  practising  upon  the  various  in¬ 
struments  soon  caused  the  department 
to  be  named  the  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
The  men  always  enjoyed  playing  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  future  orchestra  could 
be  readily  foreseen.  At  first  most  of 
the  instruments  played  the  melody, 
using  the  songs  with  which  they  were 
most  familiar,  but  it  was  decided  in 
the  very  early  part  of  the  work  to 
train  the  men  by  note,  as,  in  this  way 
only,  could  pK>sitive  results  be  ob¬ 
tained.  This  policy  has  been  steadily 
adhered  to,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  vocal  pupils,  every 
man  knows  the  keyboard  of  his  in¬ 
strument,  and  has  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory  the  notes  of  every  piece  he  plays. 
Those  who  have  considerable  sight 
read  the  notes  from  manuscript,  but 
they  do  not  make  as  rapid  progress 
as  those  who  commit  the  music  to 
memory.  In  the  case  of  vocal  music, 
it  has  been  taught  wholly  as  a  social 
asset. 

The  first  real  orchestra  made  its 
first  appearance  before  a  few  of  the 
officials  of  the  school  on  July  2nd, 
1919,  and  shortly  afterwards  gave  a 
concert  in  the  gymnasium.  This  con¬ 
cert  reflected  great  credit  to  the  men 
and  their  instructors  and  a  picture 
of  the  orchestra  received  wide  pub¬ 
licity  in  one  of  our  current  magazines. 

The  personnel  of  the  orchestra 
changed  as  the  men  came  and  went. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  follow 
the  progress  of  any  one  particular 
group,  but  from  that  time  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  there  has  been  always  an  orchestra 
of  from  five  to  twelve  men,  who  were 
able  to  give  creditable  performances 
at  any  public  occasion.  The  first  real 
concert  away  from  Evergreen,  in 
which  the  men  took  a  major  part  and 
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in  which  they  appeared  as  soloists, 
was  given  in  November  of  1919,  at 
the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Balti¬ 
more,  for  a  charitable  purpose.  From 
then  until  now  constant  requests  for 
their  services  have  come  to  the  school. 
Most  of  those  requests  have  been  re¬ 
jected,  as  they  would  interrupt  the 
regular  training  of  the  men  and  would 
commercialize  our  soldiers. 

The  Music  Department  developed 
along  with  the  other  departments  of 
the  school;  its  high-water  mark  of 
proficiency  being  reached  in  the  years 
1921-22.  At  this  time  public  recitals 
of  the  pupils  were  frequently  given, 
and  the  large  orchestra  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  soloists  gave  many 
concerts  to  their  disabled  buddies  and 
for  worthy  charities.  The  men  have 
played  before  royalty  and  dignitaries, 
both  from  this  country  and  other 
parts  of  the  world — always  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  their  audiences. 

Early  in  1920  it  was  decided  to 
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give  the  Music  Department  entire 
control  of  the  music  for  the  two 
dances  held  each  week  at  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  to  have  the  orchestra  fur¬ 
nish  the  music  for  one  of  these  dances. 
The  first  Monday  evening  in  March 
of  that  year  was  a  great  evening  for 
Evergreen,  for  no  orchestra  could 
have  received  a  more  hearty  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  efforts  than  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  men  on  the  evening  of 
their  first  dance  appearance.  The 
men  were  made  to  play  until  they  had 
no  more  play  in  them.  Ever  since 
then  the  “Braille  Orchestra,”  as  the 
men  call  their  buddy  musicians,  has 
been  the  most  popular  orchestra  in 
school,  not  only  with  the  men,  but 
with  their  guests.  Monday  evening 
was  always  the  family  evening — fun 
and  merriment  ran  rampant.  The 
trombone  could  slide — in  tune  or  out, 
it  was  all  the  same — the  saxophone 
could  “laugh”  or  “cry”  and  “jazz  it 
up  a  bit,” — it  was  fun  however  suc¬ 
cessfully  it  was  accomplished,  and  if 
the  drummer  got  off  the  beat,  he  was 
soon  back  on  again,  and  everyone 
was  happy  and  having  a  good  time. 
No  festive  occasion  was  quite  com¬ 
plete  unless  the  “Braille  Orchestra” 
occupied  the  platform. 

Those  men  who  were  giving  special 
attention  to  music  after  they  had 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  profici¬ 
ency,  were  urged  to  play  with  the  out¬ 
side  musicians  who  played  for  the 
Thursday  evening  dances,  which  ma¬ 
terially  aided  their  progress.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  be¬ 
gin  the  study  of  music  as  late  in  life 
as  our  men  do  will  ever  make  pro¬ 
fessional  soloists.  The  time  allotted 
is  too  short,  and  their  receptive  powers 
cannot  be  moulded  to  delve  into  the 
elementary  studies  necessary  for  a 


complete  professional  course  in  music. 
However,  some  of  our  men  have  be¬ 
come  quite  proficient  as  vocalists, 
violinists,  saxophone  players  and 
trap  drummers. 

None  of  them  has  ever  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  up  music  as  a  vocation 
alone,  but  we  do  think  that  they  can 
be  successful  in  a  semi-vocational  way 
as  dance  orchestra  drummers  and  as 
leaders  and  performers  in  small  or¬ 
chestras.  The  great  majority  take  up 
the  study  of  music  for  recreational 
purposes  and  as  a  social  accomplish¬ 
ment.  We  refer  to  the  men  who  are 
without  sight. 

The  question  naturally  arises — 'is 
the  vast  amount  of  money  and  effort 
which  has  been  spent  upon  the  men 
worth  while?  The  answer  comes 
back,  unhesitatingly — “it  is  worth 
while.”  The  aesthetic  character  of 
music  appealed  to  the  men  and  made 
them  continue  its  study,  their  memor¬ 
ies  were  developed,  their  manual 
ability  increased,  and  they  found  it 
an  easy  step  to  the  study  of  some  more 
{practical  line  of  work  which  had 
seemed  out  of  their  reach.  The  for¬ 
eign-born  student  felt  the  mental  de¬ 
velopment  which  the  .study  of  music 
has  given  him  when  he  said  one  day 
as  he  was  taking  a  piano  lesson :  “Oh, 
I  see  this  thing,  before  I  make  ’um 
two  hands  do  same  thing,  now  I  make 
’*im  do  different,  both  sides  of  the 
head  work  together — ha,  ha,  this  is 
great.”  The  fact  that  some  of  our 
men  can  stand  upon  the  concert  plat¬ 
form  today  and  do  most  creditable 
work  with  their  more  fortunate 
brothers;  the  fact  that  our  men  are 
sought  for  as  singers  in  concert  and 
church  services;  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  are  leaders  of  small  orches¬ 
tras  and  are  competing  favorably  with 
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their  local  competitors,  these  are 
sufficient  recompense  for  the  effort 
and  exp>enditure  to  make  it  a  profit¬ 
able  investment.  But  if  these  facts 
were  not  facts,  the  assurance  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  studied 
music  for  purely  recreational  enjoy¬ 
ment,  are  able  to  spend  their  leisure 
time  in  enjoying  their  own  efforts 
when  their  friends  are  taking  pleas¬ 
ure  in  visual  delights,  and  that  the 
study  of  music  has  enabled  them  to 
appreciate  the  music  of  others,  then 
all  the  painstaking  efforts  of  the  earn¬ 
est  teachers  who  have  instructed  them 
will  be  amply  rewarded,  and  the 
Government  will  not  regret  a  single 
penny  expended. 

CONCERNING  THE,  WRITERS  OF 
THE  FOREGOING  ARTICLES 

Maurice  J.  Tynan 

Maurice  J.  Tynan  was  born  in  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire,  and  began 
his  public  school  education  in  that 
city.  I^ter,  his  parents  moved  to 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  gram¬ 
mar  school  studies  were  continued 
there.  High  school  work  was  pur¬ 
sued  in  “Perkins,”  from  which  insti¬ 
tution  Mr.  Tynan  graduated  in  1914. 

The  year  following  graduation,  he 
served  as  a  substitute  teacher  at 
“Perkins”  and  did  some  volunteer  ob¬ 
servation  work  for  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  In  1916, 
he  accepted  a  position  as  instructor 
in  piano  tuning  and  supervisor  of 
older  boys  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  which  position  he 
remained  until  1919.  During  the 
summer  of  1918  Mr.  Tynan  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  field  and  placement  agent 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission 


and  in  the  summer  of  1919,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  as  after-care 
worker  at  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  in  Toronto. 
There  he  served  as  placement  agent 
and  manager  of  the  sales  room  de¬ 
partment.  In  1920  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  having  charge  of 
all  activities  for  the  blind  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  In  1921,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Regional 
Officer  for  the  Blind  with  the  United 
States  Veterans’  Bureau,  where  his 
duties  included  supervising  the  train¬ 
ing  of  blind  ex-service  men,  investi¬ 
gating  new  cases  and  advising  them 
with  reference  to  necessary  training. 
His  field  embraced  the  states  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Vfirginia,  West 
Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky.  In  March  of 
1924,  Mr.  Tynan  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Evergreen 
School  and  retained  the  position  until 
the  present  date.  Evergreen  will 
definitely  close  its  doors  on  June  first 
of  this  year. 

Leo.  J.  Cummings 

Leo.  J.  Cummings  was  born  in 
Oswego,  New  York,  in  1887.  When 
he  was  thirteen  years  old,  his  parents 
moved  to  New  York  City  and  very 
shortly  after  that  the  boy  was  out  in 
the  work-a-day  world  earning  his  own 
living.  Starting  as  office  boy  for  a 
large  steel  corporation,  he  passed 
through  all  the  phases  of  commercial 
work  until  March,  1917.  During  the 
last  six  years  preceding  that  date,  he 
traveled  almost  continuously  as  audi¬ 
tor  for  a  New  York  insurance  com- 
l>any  and  in  1916  was  appointed 
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Division  Superintendent  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  supervision  of  all 
the  traveling  auditors. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1916,  Mr.  Cum- 
inings  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown, 
but  managed  to  keep  on  with  his 
work.  His  eyes  troubled  him  a  little, 
and  in  March  of  1917  his  sight  rapid¬ 
ly  diminished  to  the  point  of  light 
perception  only.  Loss  of  sight  neces¬ 
sitated  the  abandonment  of  his  work, 
for  it  was  obviously  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  the  duties  of  an 
auditor. 

The  period  immediately  following 
loss  of  sight  was  difficult.  Enforced 
idleness,  coming  so  quickly  after  years 
of  successful  occupation  and  bright 
prospects  was  even  harder  to  bear 
than  loss  of  vision.  (Mr.  Cummings 
says  that  his  own  experience  has  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  the  fact  that  loss 
of  sight  should  be  followed  by  some 
form  of  immediate  activity,  whenever 
possible,  as  such  activity  counteracts, 
in  a  large  measure,  the  mental  depres¬ 
sion  that  is  bound  to  follow  as  the 
aftermath  of  lost  vision.) 

About  two  years  after  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  commercial  world, 
Mr.  Cummings  was  visited  by  a  field 
agent  from  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission,  and  was  urged  to  enter  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  a  limited 
number  of  civilian  blind  were  ac¬ 
cepted  for  training.  His  entrance 
upon  the  life  at  Evergreen  was  the 
first  step  toward  resumption  of  an 
active  life.  The  year  and  a  half 
sjjent  at  the  school  brought  about  a 
complete  readjustment,  gave  him  an 
optimistic  outlook  upon  life  and  es¬ 
tablished  occupational  opportunity. 
In  1922,  Mr.  Cummings  left  Ever¬ 
green  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  Vo¬ 
cational  Field  Agent  for  the  Veterans’ 
Bureau,  which  position  he  still  holds. 


James  Monroe  Copeland 

James  Monroe  Copeland  was 
admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  in  1907.  Previous  to  that 
time,  he  had  been  instructed  at 
home.  In  1916,  he  graduated  from 
the  Institute  at  the  heiad  of  his 
class,  thus  receiving  the  J.  Francis 
Fisher  Prize  for  Scholarship.  The 
following  year  he  was  an  exchange 
pupil  at  Perkins  Institution  in 
Watertown,  where  he  served  as 
pupil  teacher  in  the  industrial  de¬ 
partment. 

During  the  four  years  at  Over¬ 
brook,  Mr.  Copeland  studied  music, 
piano  tuning  and  repairing,  and 
for  the  last  two  years,  assisted  the 
physical  instructor. 

He  received  an  appointment  as 
clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department 
in  1917  and  in  October  of  1918,  was 
inducted  into  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  army, 
there  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  blinded  ex-service  men.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment,  and  was  discharged  in  1919 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

From  1919  until  1922,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  teacher  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  this  po¬ 
sition  was  followed  in  1922  by  a 
Civil  Service  appointment  as 
“Teacher  of  the  Blind”  at  Ever¬ 
green.  His  work  at  Evergreen  in¬ 
cluded  the  teaching  of  Braille,  spell¬ 
ing,  English  to  foreigners,  wood¬ 
work  and  methods  of  keeping  ac¬ 
counts  in  Braille.  Latterly,  Mr. 
Copeland  served  as  librarian  and 
teacher  in  the  Braille  department. 
His  library  work  consisted  of  keep¬ 
ing  records,  cataloguing  new  books, 
making  reports  and  answering  cor¬ 
respondence. 
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Mr.  Copeland  is  married  and  has 
one  child,  a  little  girl.  He  reads  a 
great  variety  of  literature,  enjoys 
the  theatre,  dances,  card  parties 
and  out-of-door  activities  such  as 
hiking,  swimming  and  general 
athletic  exercise.  He  has  partial 
vision  in  both  eyes. 

Harry  C.  Hartman 

Harry  C.  Hartman,  also  an  “Ever¬ 
green”  man,  is  now  director  and 
head  teacher  of  the  sight-saving 
department  of  the  public  schools 
in  Seattle. 

Harry  C.  Hartman  was  born  on  a 
fann  near  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1896.  He  attended  the  rural  school 
until,  in  his  tenth  year,  he  was  blinded 
by  an  explosion.  In  the  autumn  of 
1907,  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  and 
graduated  from  its  literary  depart¬ 
ment  in  1912.  For  the  next  four 
years  he  studied  music  and  piano 
tuning  at  Overbrook  and  pursued 
studies  at  the  West  Philadelphia 
High  School  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1916  he  graduated 
from  Brown  College  Preparatory 
School  in  Philadelphia  and  entered 
Haverford  College  where  he  remained 
until  June  of  1919,  having  partici- 
I>ated  in  all  the  extra  curricula  activi¬ 
ties. 

During  the  summer  of  1919,  Mr. 
Hartman  was  employed  as  a  recon¬ 
struction  aide,  to  work  with  the  war 
blinded,  at  the  United  States  General 
Hospital  No.  2,  Fort  McHenry,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  he 


accepted  a  position  as  vocational 
agent  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  and  served  at 
Evergreen,  until  October  of  1920, 
when  he  went  to  Cleveland  to  teach 
music  in  the  public  school  department 
for  the  blind.  Since  September  of 
1921,  Mr.  Hartman  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  director  and  head  teacher 
of  the  sight-saving  department  of  the 
Seattle  public  schools. 

In  June  of  1923,  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  to 
serve  for  two  years. 

In  1924,  he  received  his  degree 
from  Haverford  College  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  1925  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Lions  International 
Committee  on  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Hartman  married  a  Smith 
College  graduate.  Miss  Ada  H.  Whit¬ 
more  of  Boston,  in  1921. 

Editorial  Note.  We  regret  that  it 
has  been  impossible  for  us  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  women 
who  did  yeoman  service  in  connection 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded 
soldiers.  None  of  these  women  is 
now  connected  with  Evergreen  and 
some  delay  has  been  experienced  in 
locating  them.  We  have  not  as  yet 
prevailed  upon  them  to  overcome 
their  modest  scruples  about  giving 
us  material  relative  to  their  work. 
Especially  would  we  have  liked  to 
have  described  the  work  of  Miss 
Amy  Halfpenny,  now  Mrs.  Weir, 
and  Miss  Wilcox,  both  totally  blind 
women  who  were  a  great  inspiration 
to  the  men  and  who  rendered  most 
faithful  and  intelligent  service. 
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Embossed  Music 

Its  History,  Present  Status,  and  Its  Future 
By  L.  W.  Rodenberg 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


At  first  glance  it  is  apparent  that 
embossed  music,  as  a  subject 
which  I  am  to  treat,  is  only  one 
phase  of  a  greater  subject,  music  for 
the  blind.  If  the  time  allowed  for  this 
treatise  were  multiplied  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  it  would  yet  not  be  sufficient 
fully  to  treat  the  subject  of  music  as 
a  culture  and  a  vocation  for  the  blind. 
And,  since  my  phase  of  the  musical 
study  is  correlative  with  all  the 
others,  it  is  imp>ossible  to  keep  strictly 
within  the  limits  assigned  for  me. 
Wherefore,  I  accept  the  obligation 
that  every  embosser  of  music  should 
be  a  student  not  only  of  his  machines 
but  also  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  general  and  all  the  conditions  of 
blindness.  Merely  to  emboss  music 
is  not  so  difficult ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
more  of  a  task  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
is  at  once  intelligent  and  adequate, 
and  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
great  movements  of  necessity  and 
progress. 

Generally  speaking,  music  divides 
itself  into  two  phases,  the  cultural 
and  the  vocational.  True  to  this  an¬ 
alysis,  embossed  music  is  also  cultural 
or  vocational,  is  either  classical  or 
commercial.  The  cultural  aspect  is 
foremost  in  our  classrooms  and 
studios;  but  even  here  are  two  kinds 
of  problems  to  be  answered  by  the 
embosser,  for  the  needs  of  the  musi¬ 
cian  inside  the  school  are  not  the 
same  as  the  needs  of  the  musician  in 
his  studio  outside.  Then,  on  the  other 


hand,  the  vocational  or  commercial 
aspect  has  a  variety  of  phases,  ex¬ 
tending  step  by  step  downward  from 
the  concert  platform  to  the  theatre, 
the  dance  hall,  and  the  cafe.  The 
embosser  has  a  varied  and  a  needy 
clientele,  and  the  good  of  his  work 
will  be  proportional  with  his  interest 
and  understanding. 

Have  we  done  as  much  as  we  could 
for  the  commercial  element?  Plainly 
put,  should  we  print  popular  as  well 
as  classical  music?  And  there  are 
other  questions.  Going  beyond  the 
printing  department,  we  may  ask 
further :  should  our  music  dejxirt- 
ments  vocationally  train  more  teach¬ 
ers,  more  concertists,  and  more  thea¬ 
tre  and  dance  players  ?  Going  beyond 
the  schools,  may  we  not  ask  if  as 
many  blind  persons  as  possible  reap 
commercial  benefits  from  musical 
work?  A  moment  later  in  our  study 
of  the  census  we  will  see  how  great 
are  the  opportunities  for  the  blind  in 
the  field  of  music.  Certain  it  is  that 
embossers  of  music  have  much  before 
them  to  do  in  the  way  of  adding  to 
their  catalogs. 

But  what  about  the  question,  are 
two  catalogs  necessary,  a  classical  and 
a  popular?  I  believe  that  one  will 
suffice  for  all  classes  and  all  purposes 
if  it  contain  plenty  of  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  good  and  beautiful.  Those 
players  who  must  use  jazz  and  rag¬ 
time  do  so  well  at  faking  (they  do 
admirably  at  improvising  even  the 
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most  sacred  of  classics),  that  very 
few  of  them  have  need  or  patience  to 
use  printed  scores.  Those  players 
who  do  not  need  such  music  are  better 
off  without  it.  We  must  draw  a  line 
not  against  popular  music,  but  through 
it,  accepting  that  portion  which  is 
wholesome.  Our  catalogs  must  be 
and  will  be  much  larger,  as  will  be 
shown  later;  although  few  of  us  rea¬ 
lize  how  immense  is  the  quantity  of 
Braille  music  already  available.  We 
must  continue  to  discuss  and  to  work 
together,  and  soon  we  shall  have  more 
of  what  is  necessary  and  good  and 
beautiful  in  music. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  census  of 
1920.  Perhaps  we  may  prove  that 
music  is  the  elite  of  pursuits  for  the 
blind.  In  the  broom-makers’  class 
there  are  825  persons  reporting  them¬ 
selves  as  self-supporting.  They,  in¬ 
deed,  rank  highest  in  number  but  not 
highest  in  earnings.  And  when  we 
think  how  workshops  extend  a  ma¬ 
ternal  wing  over  many  of  this  class, 
we  may  conclude  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  equivocal  about  the  self-supp>ort 
which  many  of  them  claim.  Next  in 
the  census  as  to  self-support  stand  the 
500  musicians  and  teachers  of  music. 
Next  in  number  below  them  are  the 
450  piano  tuners.  The  success  of 
both  musicians  and  tuners  is  due  in 
part  to  the  same  natural  resource, 
namely,  the  readiness  of  the  public  to 
concede  to  the  blind  a  natural  aptitude 
in  music.  There  is  nothing  subven- 
tional  or  equivocal  about  the  success 
of  tuners  and  musicians.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  our  duty  to  emphasize,  to  make 
available  and  inviting  the  advantages 
of  musical  pursuit  for  the  blind.  We 
are  guilty  of  neglect  in  this  regard. 
None  of  our  magazines  devotes  sec¬ 


tions  regularly  to  music,  and  we  have 
no  embossed  magazine  wholly  de¬ 
voted  to  music  as  they  have  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Many  of 
our  schools  do  not  have  normal  train¬ 
ing  classes  in  music.  There  are  up¬ 
wards  of  150  teachers  of  music  in 
our  schools  for  the  blind,  and  about 
3,000  students  who  receive  musical 
instruction.  Between  15  and  20  p)er 
cent  of  all  our  school  energy  is  given 
to  music;  and  yet  it  may  be  urged 
that  there  must  be  more  sincere 
recognition  of  the  vocational  possi¬ 
bilities  of  music. 

But  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  embossing.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  something  vitally  important 
to  the  blind  musician  in  the  problems 
of  the  embossed  page,  in  catalogs  and 
libraries  of  music,  and  in  methods  of 
transcribing  and  distributing  such  ma¬ 
terial.  The  art  of  embossing  is 
one  of  the  basal  ameliorations  of 
blindness.  It  is,  in  fact,  our  salva- 
ton.  The  use  of  raised  print  is  an 
argument  which  appeals  powerfully 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  public  as  well. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  my  duty  and  my 
privilege  at  this  time  to  jiay  grateful 
tribute  to  the  inventor  of  our  code, 
Louis  Braille.  The  paragon  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  blind,  the  greatest  worker 
for  and  benefactor  of  the  blind,  and 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  inventive 
geniuses  was  Louis  Braille.  Contem¬ 
plate  how  much  greater  might  have 
been  our  handicap  had  it  not  been  for 
his  life.  His  system  triumphs  every¬ 
where,  variously  named  and  modified 
— ^yet  it  triumphs.  And  not  a  little  of 
its  triumph  is  due  to  its  power  to 
express  music. 

But  before  centering  our  study  on 
the  Braille  notation,  let  us  hastily  ob- 
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serve  what  other  codes  have  been 
used. 

The  staflF  notation  has  been  made 
tangible  by  various  devices  in  relief 
— by  cardboard,  tablet,  chart,  and 
type, — and  paper-printed  instructors 
have  been  prepared  at  several  presses. 
They  merely  serve  to  teach  the  blind 
the  staff  notation  or  are  used  by  the 
blind  teachers  of  music  in  their  work 
with  sighted  pupils. 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts 
to  adapt  the  dot  device  to  other  codes 
than  Braille.  Most  formidable  of 
these  attempted  improvements  was 
the  New  York  Point,  two  levels 
high  and  from  one  to  four  points 
wide,  invented  by  Mr.  Waitt  in  1866. 
For  many  years  its  popularity  in 
America  surpassed  that  of  Braille. 
In  England  in  1870,  Dr.  Armitage 
balanced  its  merits  against  those  of 
Braille,  and  there  is  cause  to  wonder 
just  why  it  did  not  triumph,  for  in 
many  regards  a  more  admirable  musi¬ 
cal  code  could  not  be  conceived.  Any 
musical  code  must  of  necessity  be 
mathematical,  and  the  simplicity  of 
Mr.  Waitt’s  system  lies  in  his  ingeni¬ 
ous  application  of  the  digits.  While 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Waitt  made  a 
wholesale  imitation  of  Braille,  yet  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  New  York  Point 
that  a  close  analogy  is  traceable  be¬ 
tween  its  unique  features  and  those 
recently  adapted  into  the  amplified 
Braille  of  London.  Several  years 
ago  the  catalog  of  music  in  New  York 
Point  was  second  to  no  other  catalog 
of  embossed  music  in  the  world. 

The  second  period  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  the  time  of  Cardan  to 
1785,  when  Valentin  Hauy  established 
the  first  school  for  the  blind,  the  In¬ 
stitution  Nationale  lat  Paris.  This 


long  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  should  be  called  the  “Era  of 
Speculation.”  Men  like  Diderot  and 
Rosseau  began  to  speculate  as  to  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  measuring  and  baffling 
blindness,  ever  approaching  the  prob¬ 
lem  through  the  puzzle  of  palpable 
reading.  Diderot  was  actually  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  his  specu¬ 
lations. 

But  Valentin  Hauy  was  the  “father 
of  educators  of  the  blind”  and  he 
was  also  “father  of  embossers  for  the 
blind.”  He  discovered  the  art  of  em¬ 
bossing  on  paper  and  he  printed  the 
first  books  in  tangible  type.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  commemorating  a  name 
like  his,  the  Association  Valentin 
Hauy  of  France  has  stood  for  so 
much  in  the  work  for  the  blind.  In 
passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  this 
Association  has  the  largest  library  of 
embossed  music  in  the  world,  claim¬ 
ing  10,000  books  and  scores,  most  of 
them  hand-copied. 

The  third  period  in  the  history  of 
embossing  extends  from  1785  to 
1871,  and  may  be  called  the  “Era  of 
Experimentation.”  In  this  wide 
period  are  several  notable  landmarks. 
The  French  officer,  Barbier,  in  1819, 
published  his  dotted  code  (the  first 
of  all  dotted  codes),  six  points  high 
and  two  wide.  In  1826,  Louis  Braille, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  then  a  student 
in  the  Institution  Nationale,  began 
his  study  of  tangible  codes,  and  by 
1829  had  broken  the  six-by-two  letter- 
group  of  Barbier  in  half,  three  by 
two,  and  had  arranged  the  literary 
notation  which  was  to  immortalize  his 
name.  He  became  an  instructor  in 
the  Institution,  was  an  able  organist, 
and  was  an  assiduous  worker, 
although  an  invalid  all  his  life.  In 
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1834  he  completed  his  musical  nota¬ 
tion,  and  in  1844,  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  director  of  the  Institution, 
the  novel  Braille  code  was  first  indited 
and  published.  It  was  not  until  1852, 
the  year  of  the  inventor’s  death,  that 
the  system  was  officially  adopted  in 
Paris.  Slowly  it  made  its  way  into 
other  countries,  appealing  always  first 
to  the  blind,  because  it  was  so  legible, 
because  it  could  be  written,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  could  express  music. 

Incidentally,  let  us  name  other  in¬ 
teresting  dates  in  this  era.  Line- 
letter  printing  was  introduced  from 
France  into  England  in  1821,  and  in¬ 
to  America  by  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston 
in  1832.  The  Bible  was  first  com¬ 
pleted  in  Line-letter  at  Edinburgh  in 
1840.  Dr.  Moon  invented  his  letters 
for  the  adult  in  1847.  Braille  was 
first  introduced  into  Almerica,  it  is 
claimed,  by  Dr.  Poliak  in  1859, 
(founder  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  St.  Louis,  six  years  earlier).  Then 
in  1866,  Mr.  Waitt  brought  out  the 
New  York  Point  System. 

Another  dotted  code  quite  different 
from  the  Braille  was  worked  out  by 
Don  Gabriel  Abreu,  a  blind  teacher 
of  music  in  the  Royal  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Madrid,  Spain,  about  1855. 
The  Abreu  letter-group  is  four  points 
high  and  two  wide.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  using  this  system  one  may 
read  and  sing  words  and  music  at 
once.  Although  the  system  has  been 
used  extensively  in  Spain,  it  is  being 
crowded  out  by  the  Braille. 

Another  attempt  at  wide  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Braille  was  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  A.  C.  Stericker  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  decade.  In  his 
“seven  digit  system”  he  applied  what 
we  call  “New  York  Point  spacing” 
See  Appendix 


to  the  three  levels  of  Braille,  extend¬ 
ing  the  character  laterally  to  any 
width  if  need  be.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  English  committee  on  music 
(perhaps  then  as  now  the  strongest 
agency  of  its  kind  in  the  world),  and 
his  influence  in  London,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  London  over  the  rest  of  the 
Braille  world,  threatened  to  give  the 
Stericker  code  an  importance  which 
only  the  premature  death  of  its  in¬ 
ventor  was  able  to  thwart.  However, 
Mr.  Stericker’s  influence  remains 
prominently  established  in  the  newly 
published  Key  of  London. 

Still  another  attempt  to  alter  musi¬ 
cal  Braille,  but  retaining  more  of  its 
original  features,  is  now  being  urged 
by  ***  Alejandro  Meza  of  Mexico 
City,  a  blind  musician  of  exceptional 
and  varied  talent.  He  would  not  only 
imitate  the  staff  by  writing  hand-part 
over  hand-part,  note  over  note,  but 
he  would  also  write  chords  as  actually 
written  notes  instead  of  intervals. 
(Thus,  for  example,  he  would  write 
the  chord  of  C,  (large)  C,  (lower- 
level)  e  g,  instead  of  C,  third  and 
fifth.)  Had  Mr.  Meza  promulgated 
his  brilliant  ideas  five  years  earlier, 
perhaps  the  world  might  have  con¬ 
sidered  them  alongside  other  experi¬ 
ments  and  might  have  adopted  some 
of  his  reforms. 

Other  attempts  at  revision  seem  to 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  still  others  will  be  made.  But, 
wherever  we  turn,  Braille  continues 
to  be  Braille,  victorious  and  effica¬ 
cious. 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  his¬ 
tory  of  embossing  for  the  blind.  Like 
any  history,  it  is^more  easily  under¬ 
stood  if  divided  into  periods. 

The  first  era,  the  “Dark  Age  for 
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the  Blind,”  may  be  said  to  have  been 
broken  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century  when  Girolamo  Cardan,  an 
Italian  physician,  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  blind  might  read  by  touch. 

The  fourth  period,  the  “Era  of 
Codification,”  belongs  strictly  to  the 
history  of  embossed  music,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  1871  to  1892.  It  began 
with  the  establishment  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association  at 
London.  At  the  instance  of  Dr.  T. 
R.  Armitage  an  ample  key  to  musical 
Braille  was  published  for  the  first 
time  in  both  Braille  and  letterpress. 
The  key  was  imitated  in  Germany 
in  1879  and  in  France  in  1885.  In 
1888  representatives  from  England, 
Denmark,  France,  and  Germany  met 
in  the  famous  congress  of  Cologne 
and  accepted  an  international  key, 
which  for  thirty  years  remained  the 
text  throughout  the  Braille  world.  It 
was  translated  into  numerous  lan¬ 
guages  and  is  still  widely  used.  In 
America  it  may  be  procured  from  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  where  it  was 
printed  in  Line-letter  in  1891. 

Before  defining  the  fifth  period — 
and  invading  it  in  point  of  time — let 
us  follow  up  the  history  of  key  pub¬ 
lication.  In  London  in  1896,  and  in 
Paris,  the  next  year,  local  authorities 
improved  and  enlarged  on  the 
Cologne  text.  The  key  of  1896  in 
England  remained  the  text  in  various 
shapes  and  sizes  until  last  year 
(1922),  when  a  revision  of  it  was 
published,  called  “Revised  Key  to 
Braille  Music  Notation.”  In  1901, 
Mr.  Edward  Watson,  of  Liverpool, 
edited  the  key  in  form  of  a  school 
text,  and  this  same  veteran  author 
promises  to  do  the  same  with  the  new 
key  of  1922. 


The  fifth  period,  the  “Era  of  Cata¬ 
log  Building,”  began  about  1892  and 
extends  to  the  World  War.  Events 
in  America  begin  this  period.  At 
this  time.  Superintendent  Frank  Hall, 
of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  gave  the 
world  the  Braille  writer  and  the 
stereotyping  machine.  In  actual  im¬ 
portance  to  the  blind,  the  achievement 
of  Mr.  Hall  stands  next  to  that  of 
Louis  Braille  himself.  About  this 
time  also  a  number  of  American 
States  gave  official  recognition  to  the 
Braille  system — although  a  modified 
form  of  Braille,  it  was  nevertheless 
Braille,  triumphant  Braille.  Libraries 
of  books  and  music  now  began  to 
grow  the  world  over  as  never  before. 
The  old,  costly  methods  of  setting 
Braille  type  or  hammering  out  plates 
were  soon  discarded.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  plates  were  made,  until 
in  1918  the  music  catalog  of  either 
Jacksonville  or  the  Perkins  Instil  i- 
tion  (save  for  the  use  of  American 
Braille  titles  and  verbal  expressions) 
rivaled  those  of  any  of  the  European 
presses. 

And  now  we  must  consider  the  last 
period  in  the  history  of  embossed 
music,  the  present  period,  covering 
the  last  ten  years.  It  should  be  called 
the  “Era  of  Disturbance.”  As  far 
back  as  1908  the  new  “tie-sign”  was 
adopted  in  America  and  a  little  later 
in  England.  In  that  year  also,  Mr. 
Platt,  of  Birmingham,  in  a  paper  read 
at  Manchester,  sounded  the  bugle  call 
to  reform.  In  1909  a  junto  of  able 
blind  musicians  met  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  not  only  estab¬ 
lished  the  Braille  Music  Magazine  of 
England  but  also  seriously  began  the 
reform  movement.  In  1911  the  per¬ 
manent  English  committee  on  music 
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was  appointed.  Then  from  1913  to 
1915  Mr.  Stericker  of  the  committee 
led  saltatorily  toward  reform  by  ad¬ 
vancing  his  “seven  digit  system.” 
About  this  time,  also,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  (always 
more  British  than  foreign-blind), 
isolated  by  the  war  into  its  own  con¬ 
scious  strength,  became  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Then  began 
a  campaign  of  experimentation  such 
as  no  one  had  ever  dared  to  dream. 
The  fever  of  this  rage  (this  praise¬ 
worthy  enthusiasm)  subsided  into  an 
even  heat  about  1917,  when  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  pamphlet  called  “Additions 
to  Braille  Music  Notation.” 

In  1918  the  American  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  ap¬ 
pointed  its  steering  sub-committee  on 
music.  In  1919  was  completed  at 
Jacksonville  the  Key  to  Musical 
Braille,  a  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
notation  in  the  manner  of  a  diction¬ 
ary  or  encyclopaedia.  In  1920  the 
“bar  over  bar”  style  was  worked  out, 
and  in  1921  embossing  therein  was 
regularly  undertaken  by  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville. 
In  that  year,  also,  our  committee  pre¬ 
pared  the  Primer  of  Braille  Music, 
a  brief  text  for  school  classes,  which, 
by  culling  out  a  choice  and  easy  code 
from  the  prevalent  reform,  aimed  to 
bring  order  out  of  seeming  chaos  and 
thereby  meet  the  exigency  of  the  type 
movement  in  America.  This  it  ac¬ 
complishes,  I  believe,  and  the  young 
classes  in  Revised  Braille  are  being 
supplied  with  music. 

But  the  latest,  and  unquestionably 
the  most  erudite  and  meritorious  key 
to  music  notation  thus  far  prepared 
anywhere  is  the  one  already  mentioned 
as  having  been  completed  in  London 
See  Appendix 


in  **  1922.  All  of  our  advanced 
music  readers  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  devoting  earnest  study  to  it. 
Certainly  it  is  true  that  many  persons 
here  and  there  are  enthusiastic  prose¬ 
lytes  to  the  English  heterodoxy  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  new  key.  Hundreds 
admire  it  and  use  it  in  Great  Britain ; 
many  admire  it  in  America  and  else¬ 
where  —  Thilander  of  Stockholm, 
Creman  of  Amsterdam,  and  Blom  of 
Tomtaboda.  Yet,  sad  to  say,  this 
wonder-miracle,  intricate  Braille  as 
written  in  London  adapts  itself  to  the 
use  of,  and  appeals  to,  a  very  special 
class  of  readers  who  must  be  ad¬ 
vanced  and  experienced.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  adapts  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
school  students.  Hence  we  have  not 
felt  justified  to  accept  bodily  this  new 
London  key. 

You  will  ask,  what  and  why  is 
this  era  of  disturbance,  this  heterodox 
Braille?  Briefly,  there  seem  to  be 
three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  great 
as  was  the  genius  of  Louis  Braille, 
he  left  in  his  code  ample  room  for 
improvement.  Secondly,  musicians 
among  the  blind  have  demanded  that 
their  scores  be  prepared  in  the  most 
convenient  and  most  intelligent 
fashion  possible.  Thirdly,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  “drunk 
with  the  sight  of  power,”  chose  to 
allow  its  corps  of  experts  to  prove  to 
the  world  what  may  be  done  toward 
improving  and  amplifying  Braille. 

Yes,  we  are  in  an  era  of  disturb¬ 
ance,  for  the  world  is  seemingly  up¬ 
set  so  far  as  Braille  music  notation 
is  concerned.  Although  at  the  bottom 
Braille  continues  to  be  Braille,  yet 
there  is  not  that  universal  uniformity 
in  practice  which  altruism  hopes  for. 
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and  which  progress  and  necessity 
seem  to  forbid.  The  presses  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  most  other  presses  still  fol¬ 
low  more  or  less  faithfully  the 
Cologne  key  of  1888.  London  em¬ 
bosses  entirely  in  the  new  styles  called 
“bar  by  bar”  and  “vertical  score.” 
****  Harald  Philander  of  Stockholm, 
editor  of  the  Esperanta  Ligilo,  has 
been  advocating  the  London  styles 
and  is  advertising  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  They  are  being  recog¬ 
nized  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Hol¬ 
land.  In  America,  through  our  com¬ 
mittee  action,  we  have  half  chosen 
and  half  rejected  the  amplifications, 
culling  out  of  them  and  constructing 
a  simpler  code,  much  as  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  is  selected  from  Grade 
Two.  What  we  constructed  is  a 
compromise  style  called  “bar  over 
bar,”  which,  I  believe,  is  quite  gen¬ 
erally  preferred  over  other  styles  by 
persons  who  have  used  them  all,  es¬ 
pecially  finding  it  appropriate  for  pri¬ 
mary  and  intermediate  music.  The 
evolution  of  things  makes  it  inevit¬ 
able  that  the  Cologne  key  will  soon 
be  obsolete  and  much  of  what  I  have 
called  heterodox  will  have  become 
orthodox.  And  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  over-emphasize  the  present 
confusion  of  usages.  With  the  help 
from  foreign  fields  of  such  wide- 
visioned,  sincere  and  able  men  as 
Warrilow,  Thilander,  Meza  and 
others,  we  may  trust  to  the  future. 

The  American  style  of  “bar  over 
bar”  will  continue  to  grow  in  favor 
among  us,  and  abroad  it  will  follow 
quickly  and  naturally  in  the  wake  of 
the  English  movement.  It  is  com¬ 
plained  that  “bar  over  bar”  would  be 
excellent  if  it  did  not  occupy  so  much 
See  Appendix 


space ;  yet  in  reality  it  covers  less 
pajjer  than  the  staff,  and  is  only  five 
per  cent  more  costly  to  produce  than 
the  Cologne  style.  It  aims  at  economy 
to  the  reader  by  combining  within 
itself  the  essential  features  of  easy 
reading.  No  one  will  insist  on  a 
greater  economy  if  it  compromise 
blindness. 

Again,  however,  it  must  be  em¬ 
phasized  that,  despite  the  reforms 
and  amplifications  just  mentioned,  the 
Braille  music  notation  remains  essen¬ 
tially  unchanged.  The  fundamental 
code  triumphs  much  as  its  inventor 
gave  it  to  the  world.  The  alterations 
mainly  affect  the  styles  of  writing 
out  the  music  on  the  Braille  page,  and 
adapt  new  signs  for  the  modern 
methods  employed  in  staff.  Any  in¬ 
telligent  reader  can  use  all  styles,  new 
and  old,  with  very  little  difficulty.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  that  in  out- 
schools  the  beginning  classes  in  music 
reading  should  be  taught  the  simplest 
form  of  the  code,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Primer  of  Braille  Music  will  an¬ 
swer  this  need  in  America.  Later 
the  apt  student  can  progress  into  all 
styles  of  reading.  Indeed,  a  mixture 
of  styles  is  inevitable  because  of  the 
mixture  of  styles  in  staff. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  all 
methods  and  at  the  same  time  to  en¬ 
courage  the  natural  preference  for  one 
method  for  general  use,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  dictionary  or  encycloi>aedia 
of  Braille  music  notation  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  student 
and  every  teacher  among  the  blind. 
Thus,  by  giving  the  problems  of  nota¬ 
tion  air  and  freedom  we  shall,  indeed, 
see  spring  up  a  noxious  growth  of 
usages,  and  we  shall  also  be  assured 
that  the  oak  among  them  will  lift  up 
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and  prove  its  strength.  Evolution 
will  not  be  legislated.  The  Key  to 
Musical  Braille  prepared  at  Jackson¬ 
ville  is  the  first  attempt  at  an  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  Braille  music  notation. 

But  we  must  pass  from  the  study 
of  keys  to  that  of  catalogs  and  li¬ 
braries.  Briefly,  the  following  will 
show  the  relative  strength  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  presses  according  to  the  number 
of  titles  in  their  most  recent  catalogs : 
— The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  2750  titles ;  Illinois 
School  ifor  the  Blind,  Jacksonville, 
2400  titles;  the  Vogel  press  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  2300  titles ;  the 
presses  of  Paris  about  2300  titles ; 
The  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins 
Institution,  2000  titles;  the  National 
Institution,  Buenos  Aires,  700  titles; 
and  there  are  large  collections  of 
music  plates  (mostly  for  local  use), 
at  Berkeley,  California ;  Lansing, 
Michigan;  Vienna,  Austria;  Frank¬ 
fort  on  Maine  and  Hanover,  Ger¬ 
many  ;  Barcelona,  Spain ;  and  in  a 
number  of  other  institutions  for  the 
blind  elsewhere. 

In  all,  there  are  between  14,000  and 
15,000  titles  of  Braille  music,  or  about 
100,000  plates.  Perhaps  twenty  per 
cent  of  these  are  duplicates. 

Each  of  these  (Jatalogs  tells  its  local 
story.  In  England  where  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  Anglican  services  encourages 
the  holding  of  church  positions  by  the 
blind,  the  catalog  is  especially  rich 
in  chorals,  vocal  and  organ  music. 
In  Germany  where  the  cultural,  rather 
than  the  vocational,  use  of  music  is 
emphasized,  the  catalogs  are  heavy  in 
the  piano  section.  The  catalog  of 
F.  W.  Vogel,  of  Hamburg,  contains 
almost  as  much  piano  music  as  Lon¬ 
don  and  Perkins  combined.  The  last 


catalog  of  Herr  Vogel  is  much 
marked  with  blue  pencil,  indicating  a 
great  depletion  of  printed  stock.  In¬ 
formation  comes  from  other  sources 
that  he  wishes  to  sell  his  plant ;  but 
in  communication  which  I  have  di¬ 
rectly  from  him,  he  does  not  hint  of 
any  change.  What,  therefore,  will 
become  of  the  valuable  Hamburg 
catalog  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

As  for  sale  and  loan  of  music  in 
America,  it  may  be  estimated  approx¬ 
imately  that  Jacksonville  distributes 
to  purchasers  perhaps  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  music  as  does  the 
Perkins  press.  Yet  Perkins-  makes 
good  the  difference  by  maintaining  a 
free  lending  library  to  distribute  her 
excellently  balanced  and  well-chosen 
catalog  of  music  gratis  to  blind 
readers.  Among  the  American  li¬ 
braries,  besides  the  Perkins  library, 
that  distribute  music  as  loans  to  their 
readers,  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
is  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Miss 
Goldthwaite  reports  a  distribution  of 
more  than  200  scores  every  month. 

Hand-copy  work  for  libraries  is  not 
nearly  so  extensive  in  America  as  it 
is  abroad.  Copy-rooms,  to  which 
volunteer  readers  from  the  city  are 
invited  to  come,  are  maintained  in 
connection  with  libraries  in  many 
continental  cities  such  as  Milan,  Paris, 
and  Brussels.  A  number  of  our 
schools  still  have  the  costly  and  im¬ 
practical  habit  of  hand-copying  ma¬ 
terial  for  their  music  departments. 
As  a  printer  I  can,  of  course,  see  little 
sense  in  it. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  great  deal 
of  regularly  embossed  Braille  music. 
We  need  only  to  learn  how  to  procure 
it  and  how  to  use  it.  The  following 
calculations  will  help  us  realize  about 
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how  much  music  is  already  available 
in  Braille.  To  list  all  the  Braille 
music  in  the  world  would  require  a 
closely-printed  ink  catalog  of  400 
pages  of  average  catalog  size ;  and  to 
emboss  this  catalog  would  require 
about  700  Braille  pages.  At  the  rate 
of  performing  ten  titles  every  hour, 
counting  as  one  title  all  such  music 
as  the  Bach  “Inventions”  and  the 
movements  of  Beethoven  sonatas,  in 
continuous  concert  day  and  night,  it 
would  require  two  months  to  render 
all  the  music.  If  this  music  were 
printed  on  thin  paper  and  ordinarily 
bound  in  volumes  of  100  pages,  a  shelf 
300  feet  long  could  not  contain  one 
copy  of  all  of  it.  One  person  might 
memorize  all  this  music  in  twenty 
years  if  he  mastered  it  at  the  rate  of 
two  pages  an  hour,  working  eight 
hours  every  day,  six  days  every  week, 
without  holidays  or  vacations. 

It  is,  indeed,  good  news  that  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louis\’nlle,  Kentucky,  has 
established  a  department  of  music. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  result  of  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  music  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 
The  new  department  will  use  the 
American  “Primer”  and  “Key”  in  its 
work.  The  committee  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  titles  to  be  embossed  has  given 
the  directors  of  music  in  all  State 
schools  a  franchise  in  the  selection. 
The  opening  of  the  Louisville  depart¬ 
ment  of  music  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  music  embossing  not 
only  in  America  but  in  all  the  world. 
If  we  in  America  link  together  in 
effort,  it  is  probable  that  no  European 
press  or  combination  of  presses  will 
exceed  our  production.  Although 


the  Perkins  press  was  inactive  in  Re¬ 
vised  Braille  part  of  the  time,  yet  that 
press  and  the  Jacksonville  press  in  the 
last  three  years  have  together  pro¬ 
duced  about  600  titles  o^  music.  It  is 
true  that  in  London,  where  there  is  an 
increased  fund  for  the  purpose,  about 
as  many  titles  of  music  have  been  done 
in  the  last  two  years.  But  when  we 
safely  estimate  that  the  capacity  of 
Louisville  will  be  perhaps  twice  that 
of  Perkins  and  Jacksonville  combined, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
future  of  music  embossing  in  America 
is  indeed  propitious. 

And  now  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
future  may  be  apropos. 

First  of  all,  we  need  a  magazine 
devoted  entirely  to  music  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  music  problems,  printed  in 
Revised  Braille. 

Equally  much  do  we  need  a  com¬ 
plete  catalog  (a  merged  price  list)  of 
all  the  world’s  Braille  music  em¬ 
bossed  and  procurable.  Something 
like  this  in  a  local  way  was  attempted 
in  France  in  1910  and  in  Germany  a 
little  later,  but  not  on  a  sufikiently 
large  scale. 

Then,  also,  some  American  organi¬ 
zation  like  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  should  make  the  uni¬ 
versal  catalog  of  braille  music  of 
practical  and  immediate  use  by  main¬ 
taining  a  storehouse  of  all  foreigfn- 
printed  music,  which  might  be  drawn 
from  (purchased  or  borrowed)  at 
short  notice  by  any  and  all  of  our 
American  musicians.  With  a  univer¬ 
sal  catalog,  a  universal  library  and 
salesroom,  and  a  universal  encyclo¬ 
paedia,  would  not  the  horizon  of 
music  work  among  our  blind  and  our 
workers  for  the  blind  be  vastly  ex¬ 
tended  ? 
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Finally,  viewing  the  international 
developments  probable  in  music  em¬ 
bossing,  it  remains  for  me  to  venture 
a  few  predictions.  The  London  key, 
in  one  form  or  another,  will  be  wide¬ 
ly  studied  throughout  the  world  and 
will  sooner  or  later  render  entirely 
obsolete  the  old  Cologpie  key  of  1888. 
It  will  probably  be  endorsed  at  the 
August,  1925,  congress  of  Esperan- 
tists  at  Nurnberg,  Germany.  Al¬ 
though  this  congress  has  no  direct 
official  significance,  its  influence  will 
be  widespread. 

****(Note — Mr.  Harald  Thilander, 
editor  of  the  “Esperanta  Ligilo,” 
Stockholm,  writes  under  date  of  July 
29,  that  he  is  recommending  post¬ 
ponement  of  decision  at  Nurnberg 
until  the  American  style  of  “bar  over 
bar”  can  be  thoroughly  examined.) 

Furthermore,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
tentative  meeting  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  committees  will 
arrange  for  the  editing  of  an  inter¬ 
national  encyclopaedia  of  music  nota¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  in  English — an  en¬ 
largement,  as  it  were,  of  the  Key  to 
Musical  Braille  already  published. 
Closer  international  cooperation  than 
this  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  under 
present  conditions. 

In  closing  I  extend  to  all  persons 
interested  in  music  for  the  blind  a 
welcome  to  communicate  with  Mr.  E. 
L.  Gardiner,  Director  of  Music,  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.; 
Mr.  Basset  Hough,  Director  of  Music, 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Helen  Mc- 
Dougal  James,  Director  of  Music, 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson¬ 
ville  ;  with  Suf)erintendents  Messrs. 
Van  Qeve,  Allen,  and  Woolston;and 
with  me.  All  of  us  are  officially  or 
♦♦♦♦See  Appendix 
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directly  responsible  in  matters  of  em¬ 
bossed  music  which  so  vitally  con¬ 
cern  fifteen  p>er  cent  of  the  self-sup¬ 
porting  blind  of  the  United  States  and 
over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
our  schools  for  the  blind. 

Appendix  —  June,  3925 

♦♦  Mr.  Edward  Watson,  Music-Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Institute,  London, 
writes  that  an  ink-printed  (or  letter-press) 
edition  of  the  “1923  Revised  Braille  Music 
Notation”  is  now  being  prepared  in  London 
under  his  supervision.  This  key  is,  of 
course,  an  explanation  of  the  signs  and 
methods  used  at  the  National  Institute. 

Mr.  Watson  also  writes  that  he  is  pre¬ 
paring  an  article  on  Braille  music  for  the 
new  edition  of  Grove’s  EHctionary  of 
Music,  now  making  in  London.  He  has 
asked  me  for  information  concerning 
American  work  in  Braille  music  production. 

♦♦*  Mr.  Alejandro  Meza,  active  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  Mexico  and  an  excellent 
musician,  recently  visited  Chicago  and 
while  there  broadcast  a  concert  of  his  own 
compositions.  Before  leaving  Mexico  he 
gave  a  similar  performance  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Mexican  University. 

♦♦♦♦  Letters  have  been  received  from 
Sweden  and  Russia  expressing  great  inter¬ 
est  in,  and  in  some  cases,  preference  for, 
our  American  style  of  Braille  music,  called 
“bar  over  bar.”  Much  of  this  interest  is 
due  to  an  explanation  of  the  method,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  piece  of  music,  published 
by  Mr.  Harald  Thilander  in  the  Esperanta 
Ligilo  and  the  Scandinavian  Braille  Music 
Magazine.  Mr.  Thilander,  although  him¬ 
self  blind  and  deaf,  operates  a  private 
Braille  press  in  Stockholm,  and  is,  because 
of  his  fine  character  and  intelligence,  one 
of  the  foremost  influences  for  progress  in 
the  world’s  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Ink-Print  Copy  of  the  Key 
to  Musical  Braille 

In  June,  1923,  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  whereby  I  undertook  to  revise  com- 
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pletely  the  Key  to  Musical  Braille,  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  to  be  critically  examined  by  a 
representative  committee  and  thereafter  to 
have  it  published  in  both  Braille  and  ink 
by  the  American  Printing  House,  Louis¬ 
ville,  KentiKky.  We  hoped  to  accomplish 
this  in  a  few  months,  for  the  demand  for 
the  text  has  been  strongly  felt  for  several 
years.  But  much  research  and  experimen¬ 
tation  had  to  be  made — in  some  instances 
leading  to  important  discoveries.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  these  discoveries  is 
the  so-called  “sight  method”  of  writing 
songs  so  they  may  be  read  at  first  “sight” 
more  or  less  fluently.  My  first  true  thrill 
in  this  connection  came  last  December  when 
I  heard  a  class  of  girls  (all  good  readers) 
sing  four-part  harmony  throughout  a 
simple  folk-tune  they  had  never  heard.  But 
although  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
“sight-reading”  is  an  absolute  possibility, 
the  points  of  psychology  involved  in  the 
processes  of  memorizing  arc  still  a  puzzle. 
^L.  W.  Roden  BERG 

POSTAL  RATES 

HE  recent  change  in  postal  rates 
has  raised  in  many  persons’ 
minds  the  question  of  how  the 
postage  on  Braille  letters  has  been 
affected.  Accordingly  the  Post¬ 
master  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
asked  to  write  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  an  official  letter 
stating  the  exact  situation  covering 
the  postal  rates  on  embossed  reading 
material  for  the  blind. 

This  letter  is  printed  below. 
UNITED  STATES  POST  OFFICE 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

May  5,  1925 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

Inc., 

Gentlemen : — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  i, 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  law  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  letters  written  in  point 
print  or  raised  characters  used  by  the 
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blind,  when  unsealed,  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  mails  as  third 
class  matter.  However,  the  postage 
rate  for  third  class  matter  is  cents 
for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  of  2 
ounces,  whereas  it  was,  prior  to  April 
15,  one  cent  for  each  2  ounces. 

Reading  matter  in  raised  characters 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  unsealed 
packages  not  exceeding  4  p>ounds  in 
weight  and  containing  no  advertising 
or  other  matter  whatever,  is  entitled 
to  transmission  in  the  mails  free  of 
postage,  when  sent  by  public  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind,  or  by  public  li¬ 
braries,  as  a  loan  to  blind  readers, 
or  when  returned  by  the  latter  to  such 
institutions  or  public  libraries. 

Magazines,  periodicals  and  other 
regularly  issued  publications  in  raised 
characters  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
which  contain  no  advertisements  and 
for  which  no  subscription  fee  is 
charged  are  admissible  to  the  United 
States  mails  free  of  postage. 

\'olumes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or 
parts  thereof  in  raised  characters  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  which  do  not 
contain  advertisements,  furnished  by 
an  organization,  institution,  or  associ¬ 
ation  not  conducted  for  private  profit, 
to  a  blind  person  without  charge  may 
be  transmitted  in  the  United  States 
mails  free  of  postage;  when  furnished 
by  such  organization,  institution,  or 
association,  to  a  blind  person  at  a 
price  not  more  than  the  cost  price 
thereof  they  may  be  transmitted  at 
the  postage  rate  of  one  cent  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound. 

Letters  for  the  blind  which  may  be 
mailed  as  third  class  matter  can  be 
sent  without  any  special  arrangements. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Sig^ned)  J.  J.  Kiely, 


The  Possibilities  of  Audible  Machine  Reading 

Scientific  Developments  May  Replace  Cumbersome  Touch  Reading  With 
an  Electro-mechanical  Device  Which  Will  Read  Aloud. 

By  Charles  Magee  Adams 


Anyone  who  has  even  a  casual 
familiarity  with  the  blind  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  tremendous  part  touch  reading 
has  played  in  the  present-day  progress 
toward  a  solution  of  their  problems. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such 
things  as  education,  professional  and 
vocational  success,  recreation,  and 
even  happiness  itself  could  have  been 
possible  without  it  in  thousands  of 
cases,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  the  whole  structure  of 
modem  blind  attainment  rests  square¬ 
ly  on  the  work  of  such  pioneers  as 
Louis  Braille  and  those  who  built 
their  beginnings  into  the  international 
chain  of  libraries  and  printing  plants 
that  now  serve  the  blind. 

But  as  is  often  the  case,  these  re¬ 
sults,  so  worth  while  in  themselves, 
have  monopolized  attention  to  such  an 
extent  that  touch  reading  has  come 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  only  practi¬ 
cable  form  of  reading  for  the  blind. 
Efforts  looking  toward  improvement 
have  been  limited  to  refinements  of 
method  and  material  such  as  uniform 
type,  better  paper,  better  printing,  and 
the  fact  that  touch  reading  has  serious 
inherent  shortcomings  and  that  some 
different  method  of  reading  with  su¬ 
perior  characteristics  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  has  been  pretty  generally  ob¬ 
scured,  not  to  say  overlooked. 

Yet  touch  reading  does  possess 
serious  shortcomings  as  anyone  at  all 
familiar  with  it  is  aware,  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  two  kinds,  mechanical  and 
♦  Rcw  York  Point  Print 


psychological,  and  by  far  the  most 
serious  of  the  mechanical  is  the  cost. 

Expensive  equipment  is  necessary 
for  stereotyping  and  printing  em¬ 
bossed  material.  The  processing  and 
type  of  paper  and  binding  required 
for  first-class  work  is  also  expensive, 
and  the  result  is  that,  per  volume  of 
matter  published,  the  cost  of  puncto- 
graphic  ranges  from  two  to  as  high 
as  nine  or  ten  times  that  of  ink  print¬ 
ing. 

Further,  embossed  matter  is  in¬ 
herently  bulky  in  spite  of  interpoint¬ 
ing,  contractions,  and  close  spacing, 
as  the  *Bible  in  eleven  volumes,  each 
a  comfortable  armful,  bears  rather 
ponderous  witness,  and  what  makes 
this  as  well  as  the  cost  doubly  a  dis¬ 
advantage  is  the  lack  of  durability. 

Punctographic  printing  done  from 
the  best  of  plates  on  the  best  of  paper 
does  not  have  a  legible  life  that  can 
begfin  to  compare  with  the  cheapest 
of  ink  printing.  So  all  in  all,  touch 
reading  proves  to  be  far  from  in¬ 
vulnerable  mechanically,  and  psycho¬ 
logically  it  is  even  less  impressive. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  touch  is 
one  of  the  least  useful  of  the  senses. 
Its  sensitivity  is  affected  by  so  many 
factors  over  which  control  is  difficult 
or  impossible,  such  as  the  character 
of  the  skin,  temperature,  otherwise 
imperceptible  dirt  or  dust,  even  the 
length  of  the  nails.  Worse  than  that, 
its  rate  of  fatigue  is  terrifically  high 
(Conthuu'd  on  page  50) 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
41  Union  Square  West,  New  York 
Subscription  Price  •  $2.00  per  annum 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice  of  change  of  address, 
giving  both  old  and  new;  always  state  whether  the 
change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 

June,  1925. 


MUSTERED  OUT 


Evergreen  is  now  dosing,  in 

a  few  weeks  the  teachers  on  the 
staff  will  be  out  of  positions. 
Are  we  going  to  see  that  they  find 
lucrative  employment? 

When  our  men  were  returning  from 
the  War  our  newspap>ers,  magazines, 
pastors,  officers  of  our  business  and 
social  organizations — in  short  every 
moulder  of  public  opinion,  was  urg¬ 
ing  us  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  who 
served  their  country  in  its  time  of 
need  were  given  good  positions 
upon  their  return  home.  For  the  most 
part  this  was  done.  Now  after  the 
war-time  enthusiasm  is  over  a  small 
group  of  men  and  women  who  have 
rendered  devoted  service  to  their 
country,  is  being  mustered  out.  The 
nature  of  the  work  which  they  were 
to  perform  necessarily  required  that 
they  be  called  to  their  country’s  ser¬ 
vice  just  as  most  of  the  men  were 
coming  home.  Now  the  Government 
has  decided  that  their  task  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  they  are  about  to  be  dis¬ 
charged. 


What  are  we,  as  workers  for  the 
blind,  going  to  do  about  it?  All  of 
these  men  and  women  are  persons  of 
much  more  than  average  ability.  Are 
we  going  to  let  them  take  their  places 
at  the  end  of  the  line  because  they 
had  the  courage  and  the  sense  of  duty 
which  impelled  them  to  take  these 
teaching  positions  which  they  knew 
to  be  temporary?  Are  we  going  to 
let  these  men  and  women  suffer  be¬ 
cause  they  stuck  to  the  ship  until  it 
reached  the  end  of  the  voyage? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fitness  of 
these  Evergreen  teachers  will  be 
seriously  considered  by  every  super¬ 
intendent  or  executive  secretary  of  an 
institution  or  other  organization  for 
the  blind,  when  he  is  making  up  his 
staff  for  the  coming  year.  In  another 
part  of  this  issue  you  will  find  an 
account  of  the  work  done  by  those  of 
the  retiring  staff  who  are  without 
sight.  If  you  think  you  have  a  place 
for  any  of  them  and  wish  further  in¬ 
formation,  we  will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  getting  a  proper  appraisal  of 
their  qualifications.  There  are  one  or 
two  with  sight  not  listed  in  this  issue, 
who  deserve  to  be  remembered  by  the 
“profession.”  Meanwhile  let  us  all 
give  these  earnest,  tireless  workers 
our  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  what 
they  have  achieved  under  very  trying 
circumstances.  We  hope  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  never  again  call  for  similar 
services.  If  he  does  we  trust  that  the 
treatment  accorded  these  people  by 
the  “profession”  will  be  such  as  will 
enable  the  best  of  our  workers  to  re¬ 
spond  to  their  country’s  call  without 
misgivings  as  to  their  future. 

R.  B.  Irwin 


Music  Through  Hearing  and  Feeling 

By  Marion  Kappes 


There  is  a  popular  belief  that 
those  who  are  deprived  of  sight 
are  blessed  with  extraordinary 
hearing  powers.  Perhaps  to  be  a 
music  teacher  among  the  blind  is  the 
surest  way  to  realize  the  fallacy  of 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prove 
that  most  of  us  who  are  blessed  with 
sight  have  a  feeble  and  useless  hear¬ 
ing  apparatus.  Those  who  have  eyes 
and  hear  not  would  consider  them¬ 
selves  quite  incapable  of  learning 
music  without  letting  their  eyes  do 
the  heaviest  share  of  the  work.  In 
classes  for  the  blind,  music  must  be 
learned  without  eyes;  in  sight  saving 
classes,  eyes  are  not  allowed  to  do 
the  part  that  is  usually  allotted  in  the 
process  of  learning  music.  But  we 
who  have  attacked  the  problem — if 
such  it  be — of  teaching  music  in 
Braille  and  sight  saving  classes,  have 
found  that  the  real  problem  resolves 
itself  down  to  a  revaluation  of  music, 
and  a  realization  of  the  essential  fact, 
which  has  escaped  so  many  of  us, 
that  Music  is  an  art  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  hearing  and  feeling,  and, 
except  in  a  secondary  way,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  sight.  Many  of  us 
would  be  better  musicians  if  we  were 
sightless.  It  is  so  easy  for  us  to 
use  our  eyes  that  we  are  constantly 
letting  them  interfere  with  what  ears 
could  and  .should  be  doing  unaided. 

It  is  true  that  music  as  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  has  taken  unto  itself  as  a 
means  of  transmission  and  communi¬ 
cation  a  written  language,  a  very  in¬ 


adequate  system  of  notation,  which, 
unfortunately,  has  come  to  assume 
greater  importance  than  it  merits. 
Music  study  too  often  begins  and 
ends  in  the  printed  page.  As  sure  as 
it  does,  the  soul  of  music  is  lost.  It 
is  easy  and  rather  sentimental  to  talk 
about  the  soul  of  music  but  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  vague  and  difficult  process  to 
find  it,  much  less  teach  it.  Fortun¬ 
ately  there  are  enlightened  musicians 
— still  too  few — who  have  redis¬ 
covered  that  music  is  first  and  last 
an  art  of  feeling  and  hearing  and 
who  moreover  have  had  the  courage 
and  the  cleverness  to  build  teaching 
methods  based  entirely  on  this  belief. 
We  who  are  applying  similar  methods 
with  handicapped  children  feel  there¬ 
fore  a  double  assurance  that  it  is 
wholly  possible  to  teach  music  in  a 
sight  saving  way  and  also  that  we  are 
thereby  teaching  music  itself  in  the 
truest  way. 

In  developing  music  as  a  special 
subject  in  the  Braille  and  sight  saving 
classes  in  the  Geveland  public  schools, 
our  aims  are  these: 

(1)  We  would  teach  our  children 
to  hear  music  with  pleasure,  with  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  with  appreciation — 
partly  conscious  and  partly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  art  whereby  it  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

(2)  We  would  use  music  as  a 
means  to  stimulate,  regulate,  and 
control  physical  activity  and  mental 
and  emotional  respionse. 

(3)  We  would  teach  the  children 
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to  produce — with  their  voices  or  on  on  an  instrument.  In  the  euryth- 
an  instrument,  music  which  is  an  ex-  mics  classes  are  taught  all  of  the  ele- 
pression  of  creative  impulse;  it  may  ments  of  rhythmic  notation, — quarter 
be  original  as  to  content,  or  it  may  be  notes,  eighth  notes,  halves,  etc. ;  */4, 
imitative  as  to  form  and  tune;  it  must  and  more  unusual  measures  such 
be  something  from  within.  as  and  V^;  also  elements  of  ex- 

(4)  Last  and  least,  we  would  pression  such  as  piano,  forte,  cres- 
teach  pupils  to  read,  memorize  and  cendo,  diminuendo,  and  ritardando. 
interpret  music  from  notation,  with  a  These  are  learned  wholly  through 
maximum  of  understanding  and  ap-  hearing  the  effect  and  responding 
preciation,  and  a  minimum  of  atten-  with  appropriate  physical  action, 
tion  to  the  characters  themselves.  The  written  symbol  is  taught  only 
Looking  toward  these  ends,  we  are  when  and  if  it  is  to  be  used.  At  the 
developing  means  of  presentation  and  same  time  training  is  given  in  steadi- 
methods  of  organization.  ness,  quick  response,  control,  balance. 

It  seems  of  primary  importance  to  and  many  other  qualities  of  physical 
us  that  all  music  material  used  shall  and  mental  reaction  essential  to  the 
be  such  that  we  may  fairly  expect  musician  and  to  all  normal  beings, 
the  children  to  listen  to  it  with  pleas-  Incidentally,  these  classes  often  give 
ure,  wdth  discrimination,  and  with  ap-  the  greatest  fun  in  the  whole  day’s 
preciation.  This  does  not  mean  curriculum ;  the  kind  of  keen  enjoy- 
simply  that  all  music  chosen  should  ment  that  stimulates  all  the  learning 
have  artistic  value.  That  is  both  too  centers  and  makes  music  study  a 
trite  and  too  ambiguous  to  say.  It  profitable  game  for  musical  and  un¬ 
means  that  it  is  worth  while  to  select  musical  alike. 

music  which,  besides  being  technically  All  of  the  children  in  these  classes, 
suitable  and — for  sight  saving  pupils  or  if  not  all  at  least  those  in  the  lower 
— clearly  printed,  will  also  contain  grades,  should  have  the  benefit  of  class 
some  outstanding  characteristic  of  work  in  music.  In  Qeveland  it  has 
form,  feeling,  harmony,  rhythm  or  also  become  possible  to  give  individu- 
melody.  Every  piece  of  music  studied  al  lessons  on  the  piano  or  on  band 
may  contribute  both  to  technique  and  instruments  to  most  of  the  children 
appreciation.  who  apply  for  them.  We  try  to  lo- 

As  a  regular  part  of  musical  in-  cate  and  cultivate  talent — we  have 
struction  we  include  ear  training,  used  the  Saeshore  Tests  of  Musical 
Pupils  must  learn  to  hear,  and  ana-  Talent  to  some  extent.  We  try  also 
lyze  through  hearing,  chords,  inter-  to  give  opportunity  to  those  whose 
vals,  scales  and  musical  construction,  desire  is  greater  than  their  talent.  On 
Musical  education  is  definitely  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  often  find 
furthered  by  classes  in  eurhjdhmic.i  it  expedient  to  give  piano  lessons  to 
— groups  of  children  hearing  music  those  who  have  no  piano  at  home  for 
and  moving  about  the  room  in  strict  practice,  although  in  certain  cases  ar- 
physical  interpretation  of  the  rhythms  rangements  are  made  for  practice  at 
that  they  hear,  or  themselves  creating  school.  Pupils  who  show  any  apti- 
musical  rhythms  with  their  bodies  or  tude  for  music  are  always  in  some 
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way  provided  with  an  instrument. 
For  those  whose  eye  conditions  neces¬ 
sitate  the  greatest  limitation  in  the 
use  of  the  eyes,  we  emphasize  group 
work  rather  than  individual  lessons, 
believing  that  the  gain  is  greater  and 
the  temptation  to  use  the  eyes  less. 
There  are  also  certain  eye  conditions 
which  are  aggravated  by  the  playing 
of  wind  instruments. 

For  those  who  are  handicapped  per¬ 
haps  more  than  for  others  the  socidl 
value  of  music  should  be  considered. 
It  is  not  enough  that  musical  achieve¬ 
ments  should  measure  up  to  certain 
standards  satisfying  to  the  teacher, 
they  must  prove  of  value  in  the  child’s 
social  scheme.  Can  the  sight  saving 
children  sing  the  songs  that  the  other 
children  in  the  school  sing?  Can  they 
listen  to  a  concert  by  the  school  or¬ 
chestra  and  give  an  intelligent  account 
of  it  afterward?  Can  Mary  play  the 
accompaniments  to  the  songs  the 
other  girls  and  boys  sing?  Can  Joe 
play  his  piece  well  enough  for  the 
class  to  make  a  pattern  to  it  in  eu¬ 
rhythmies  ?  Can  Johnny  play  a  school 
march,  and  can  Anna  Marie  entertain 
the  Sunday  School  Qub  when  it  meets 
at  her  home?  These  questions  are 
valid  tests  for  our  accomplishments 
and  we  will  do  well  if  we  measure  up 
to  them. 

We  have  among  our  classes  a  Boys’ 
Band  of  which  we  are  very  proud. 
This  opportunity  for  ensemble  work, 
for  gaining  experience  and  for  giving 
entertainment  to  others  is  of  the  very 
highest  social  value. 

And  now,  siace  our  pupils  cannot 
become  complete,  modern,  independ¬ 
ent  musicians,  free  to  discover  what 
others  have  created,  unless  they  can 
use  the  written  language  of  music — 


either  Braille  notation  or  ink  print — 
the  question  of  music  reading  must 
be  considered.  Teach  first  how  music 
sounds,  what  it  does ;  experiment  with 
the  voice,  with  instruments,  with 
musical  values  and  rhythmical  mo¬ 
tion,  and  you  are  giving  the  content 
of  music.  When  the  notation  sym¬ 
bols  are  taught  they  should  have  an 
immediate  and  definite  meaning.  And 
this  will  be  true  if  sufficient  prelim¬ 
inary  training  through  rhythm  and 
ear  work  can  be  given.  The  musical 
idea  expressed  through  symbols 
should  be  quickly  grasped,  the  printed 
page  put  aside,  the  content  imaged  in 
an  auditory  and  muscular  sense, 
memorized,  practised,  and  expressed. 

Blind  pupils  use  Braille  music, 
sight  saving  pupils  use  large  type. 
The  process  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Blind  pupils  cannot  read  at  sight ; 
sight  saving  pupils  should  not.  Here 
is  probably  the  only  real  difference 
between  our  work  in  music  and  that 
with  children  of  normal  sight.  Read¬ 
ing  at  sight — quick  translation  of 
what  is  seen  into  muscular  action, 
is  an  important  goal  with  children  of 
normal  vision.  CXir  children  must 
memorize.  They  will  read,  think, 
and  then  play  or  sing,  and  this  is 
probably  the  best  way  for  anyone  who 
is  memorizing  music. 

In  teaching  memorizing  from  note 
we  emphasize  the  quick  recognition 
of  repeated  phrases,  of  melodic  shapes 
and  rhythmic  patterns.  Such  practice 
is  distinctly  sight  saving  as  well  as 
musically  sound.  Much  of  the  music 
we  use  is  copied  by  hand.  We  have 
evolved  a  way  of  leaving  the  meas¬ 
ures  occupied  by  repeated  phrases 
blank,  marking  the  passage  simply 
A,  B  or  C  according  to  the  marking 
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determined  upon  for  the  original  pas-  great  deal  yourself,  and  do  not  be 

sages.  This  can,  of  course,  be  done  afraid  of  bringing  too  much  into  one 

only  in  connection  with  music  study,  lesson ;  pupils  are  stimulated  by  a  look 

The  pupil  must  understand  the  ahead  at  all  there  is  to  know  about 

scheme,  which  depends  wholly  upon  music.  It  was  not  discouragement 

musical  construction.  that  made  big  Ernest,  beginning  piano 

Finger  marks  are  reduced  to  a  lessons  in  the  sixth  g^ade,  stop  in  the 

minimum  and  the  principles  of  finger-  middle  of  the  third  lesson  to  scratch 

ing  are  carefully  taught.  Correct  his  head  and  remark,  “Gee,  what  a 

fingering  depends  on  feeling  and  lot  a  fellow  can  learn !” 

understanding  rather  than  upon  eyes.  Consider  the  fact  that  for  many 
Exercises  may  be  given  by  rote  or  children,  especially  boys,  expression 

better  still  may  be  invented. .  A  small  on  an  instrument  is  much  less  of  a 

blackboard  with  permanent  staff  lines  strain  upon  self-consciousness  than  is 

which  may  be  placed  on  or  near  the  the  use  of  the  voice.  Such  simple 

piano  is  useful  for  practice  in  quick  instruments  as  drums,  cymbals  and 

grasping  of  melodic  patterns,  chord  triangles  may  help  to  train  musicians, 
arrangements,  rhythmic  groupings.  Remember  that  folk  dances  and 
etc.  singing  games  do  not  necessarily 

If  any  laws  and  precepts  for  the  further  musical  education.  Sometimes 
teaching  of  music  have  developed  out  they  do  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 
of  our  experiments  in  the  Qeveland  They  may  be  more  needed  for  their 
classes  they  are  these:  physical  or  recreational  value.  If 

Music  for  children  is  rightfully  a  you  wish  them  to  count  in  musical 

joyful  experience.  Never  allow  joy  training  choose  those  in  which  you 

to  be  lost  in  zeal  for  achievement,  can  recognize  definite  value  for  musi- 
Music  study  need  not  be  made  a  game  clanship  and  emphasize  this. 

— it  is  an  absorbing  game  inherently.  Encourage  playing  by  ear.  Chil- 
Programs  should  not  be  so  fixed  dren  delight  in  picking  out  songs  that 
that  they  cannot  stand  interruption,  they  know  and  with  a  little  help  they 
If  any  child  has  heard  a  concert  or  will  learn  to  harmonize  them.  No 
even  a  street  band,  i>erhaps  the  whole  better  music  training  exists  than  such 
class  will  benefit  more  by  hearing  a  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  rightness 
about  that  than  by  continuing  the  in  music. 

study  of  half  notes  begun  in  the  last  In  teaching  music  reading,  remem- 
lesson.  Lawrence  came  to  his  piano  ber  the  advances  that  have  been  made 
lesson  the  other  day  and  announced  recently  in  the  teaching  of  literary 
before  he  reached  the  piano  that  when  reading.  We  have  progressed  from 
he  was  trying  the  G  scale  he  found  the  teaching  of  letters  to  teaching 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,”  so,  of  course,  words,  phrases  and  sentences.  Simil- 
“Home,  Sweet  Home”  was  the  sub-  arly  in  music.  Approach  it  in  a  larger 
ject  of  the  lesson  and  not  the  G  scale;  way.  There  is  value  in  teaching  a 
for  after  all,  scales  are  not  useful  more  general  and  a  less  particular 
unless  we  can  use  them  for  tunes.  reading  of  musical  thought. 

Think  about  music  in  general  a  Cherish  every  attempt  at  original 
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expression  whether  it  be  making  a 
new  rhythm  on  the  triangle,  playing 
an  old  piece  in  a  new  key,  or  singing 
an  original  song.  One  second  grade 
youngster  used  to  read  a  story  from 
his  Aldine  Reader  and  then  sing  a 
song  to  it  or  play  it  on  the  piano. 
Michael,  in  the  fourth  grade,  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  learning  a  piece, 
but  he  found  of  his  own  accord  all 
of  the  major  scales  on  the  piano,  even 
the  G-flat  scale,  and  he  could  name 
every  note  too.  Junior  delighted  his 
teacher  by  coming  to  his  second  les¬ 
son  saying,  “Here  is  something  I  made 
for  you.” — It  was  just  five  notes  up 
and  five  notes  down  but  he  had  made 


it.  Ellis  will  take  his  recess  time  to 
find  a  new  harmonization  for  “Old 
Black  Joe,”  or  sometimes  he  “dreams” 
a  pattern  for  the  eurhythmies  class  to 
use  for  the  piece  he  plays  for  them; 
while  Ronald — always  in  trouble  at 
home  and  in  disgrace  at  school,  known 
as  lazy,  shiftless,  sulky  and  a  whole 
long  list  of  other  uncomplimentary 
adjectives  —  Roland  finds  dignity, 
grace,  serious  purpose,  and  radiant 
happiness  with  a  baton  in  his  hand, 
leading  the  marching  class  through 
measures  of  *1^  or  V4  time  at  his 
will.  We  have  found  in  more  cases 
than  one  that  music  can  be  not  only 
sight  saving  but  personality  saving. 


Laura  M.  Sawyer 
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^  She  was  well  equipped  for  the  work. 
Essentially  artistic,  she  had  been  a 
musician  and  teacher  of  music  of 
no  small  ability,  having  studied  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
but  gradually  her  love  of  literature 
superseded  other  interests  and  became 
her  vocation  and  avocation.  She  re¬ 
ceived  library  training  at  the  school 
in  Albany,  New  York,  when  such  a 
course  was  an  innovation  for  young 
women  and  had  few  apostles  or  dis¬ 
ciples.  She  first  put  her  training  into 
service  by  cataloguing  the  library  of 
Acadia  College'  at  Wolfville,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  her  father  was  the  hon¬ 
ored  president. 

Miss  Sawyer’s  work  at  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  was  concerned  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  embossed  books,  a  much 
smaller  task  then  than  now  when  free 
mail  transportation  permits  Perkins 
library  benefits  to  extend  all  over  the 


country.  She  very  soon  began  to  real¬ 
ize  and  develop  the  great  possibilities 
of  her  charge  and  was  instrumental 
in  making  the  library  the  living  organ¬ 
ism  that  it  has  become.  Little  by  little 
the  cares  of  the  aging  librarian  slipped 
onto  Miss  Sawyer’s  quietly  efficient 
shoulders  and  resulted  in  a  sense  of 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  that  has 
never  ceased.  Miss  Sawyer  assumed 
all  the  duties  of  accessioning,  cata¬ 
loguing,  preparing  statistics  and  rec¬ 
ords  and  other  technicalities  of  the 
position.  She  never  relinquished  them 
and  the  general  charge  of  the  large 
and  important  library  became  entirely 
hers,  although  since  1904  she  had  an 
assistant  who  took  over  the  circulation 
of  embossed  literature  with  which 
Miss  Sawyer  began. 

In  1900,  Mr.  Anagnos,  then  director 
of  Perkins  Institution,  visited  the 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


The  Romance  of  High  Courage 

By  Norma  Gwendolyn  Cheyne 

The  end  of  the  year  1916  in  being  mobilized,  men  were  marching 
Russia — what  a  time!  Great  everywhere,  and  not  the  men  alone, 
days  those  were  in  Petrograd.  but  the  women  also,  for  the  Russian 
War  had  been  declared,  soldiers  were  women?  You  know  what  they  are — 
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shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men ! 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  poured 
through  the  streets  of  Petrograd,  or 
greeted  the  incoming  trains,  or  waved 
good-bye  to  the  outgoing  ones.  The 
roofs  of  the  trains  were  alive  with 
men,  the  windows  were  wedged  with 
them.  Here  and  there  an  arm  or  a 
leg  dangled  precariously  from  a  win¬ 
dow,  that  being  the  only  place  where 
there  was  any  room  left.  Nowhere 
outside  of  Petrograd  were  such 
scenes  enacted. 

By  December,  wounded  men  were 
being  brought  into  the  city  and  ex¬ 
citement  had  begun  to  give  way  be¬ 
fore  the  grim,  dark  reality  of  war. 
Twenty-five  millions  of  men  were 
mobilized  in  Russia  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1916,  Petrograd  first  tasted  the 
edge  of  the  bitter  cup  that  she,  with 
other  nations,  was  to  drain  so  deeply. 
After  a  little  while,  the  hospitals  had 
no  more  room  for  the  men,  so  the 
private  homes  were  thrown  open  to 
receive  them.  Yes,  those  were  dark 
days  in  Petrograd — there  was  no 
more  room  for  anything  save  war 
and  wounded  men.  Music?  The 
music  of  Russia  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  noise  of  the  battle¬ 
field,  where  raged  the  finished  bar¬ 
barity  of  “civilized”  warfare.  Men 
were  coming  home  horribly  mangled 
and  mentally  dazed,  and  women  were 
scrubbing  hospital  floors,  nursing  the 
wounded,  and,  later  on,  organizing 
their  Battalion  of  Death.  The  music 
of  Russia  was  war — terrible  war! 

In  the  midst  of  Petrograd’s  agony, 
a  young  blind  violinist  was  being 
turned  on  the  Potter’s  wheel  of  suf¬ 
fering.  Already  his  blindness  had 
stamped  his  music  with  passion  and 
yearning,  and  now  had  come  those 


days  in  Petrograd,  to  charge  it  with 
the  deepened  tones  of  sympathy  and 
pain.  Privation  also  claimed  him  for 
her  own,  for  what  had  he  but  his 
music  and  his  blindness  and — music 
was  not,  for  war  had  taken  it.  Glad¬ 
ly  would  the  boy  have  offered  him¬ 
self  with  the  twenty-five  millions ! 
Gladly  would  he  have  played  courage 
into  the  war-torn  heart  of  Russia! 
As  it  was,  he  did  what  he  could — his 
music  spoke  wherever  he  went.  But 
starvation  stared  him  in  the  face  and 
he  could  not  live  on  music  and  glory. 
At  last  he  turned  his  face  toward 
America,  which  from  boyhood  days 
had  been  the  land  of  his  dreams. 
There  opportunity  beckoned,  and 
faithful  labor  and  earnest  young 
genius  would  have  their  reward.  Was 
he  deceived?  Listen  to  the  story  as 
Abraham  Haitowitsch  himself  told 
it  to  the  writer  recently,  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  beautiful  Plymouth 
Institute  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  a  story 
of  high  courage  and  noble  endeavor. 
The  story  of  a  brave  boy  who,  denied 
the  boon  of  physical  vision,  yet  ac¬ 
quired  and  developed  an  intense  in¬ 
ner  consciousness  of  the  beautiful, 
cultivated  his  inherent  passion  for 
music,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will, 
overcame  apparently  unsurmountable 
obstacles. 

Haitowitsch  was  born  in  Russia 
thirty-one  years  ago.  When  he  was 
two  years  old,  a  fall  from  a  high 
chair  paralyzed  the  optic  nerve  and 
destroyed  his  sight.  His  parents  spent 
their  entire  fortune  in  an  effort  to  aid 
the  boy,  but  without  avail — he  was 
hopelessly  blind-  His  passionate  de¬ 
light  in  music  led  his  mother  to  buy 
her  wee  blind  son  a  tiny  violin  and 
after  that — Abraham  and  music  were 
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synonymous.  A  few  years  later  the 
boy  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
going  to  become  a  violin  virtuoso! 
He  was  going  to  master  a  repertoire 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  selections! 
How  was  he  to  realize  his  ambition? 
With  that  determination  of  purpose 
that  has  marked  his  entire  career, 
Abraham  Haitowitsch  commenced  to 
work  toward  his  goal. 

He  had  learned  to  read  and  to  write 
Braille,  so  he  procured  a  Braille  print¬ 
ing  frame  and  with  a  small  punch, 
like  a  shoemaker’s  awl,  commenced 
to  punch  out  musical  characters  as 
they  were  dictated  to  him.  The  regu¬ 
lar  Braille  system  of  musical  notation 
was  not  available,  so  the  boy  invented 
signs  as  the  need  arose  and  finally, 
through  much  toil  and  tribulation,  he 
evolved  his  own  complete  musical 
adaptation  of  the  Braille  system. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  he  entered  the 
school  for  the  blind  that  was  located 
in  his  home  town  and  was  maintained 
under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Czar. 
He  graduated  therefrom  in  1911,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  went  to 
Petrograd,  and  sought  admission  to 
the  Imperial  Conservatory  but  was 
refused  because  of  his  physical  handi¬ 
cap.  Promptly  he  appealed  to  the 
Czar,  who  had  often  visited  the  home 
town  school-  The  appeal  was  not  in 
vain,  for  the  Czar  granted  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  an  imperial  decree  whereby 
Abraham  Haitowitsch  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  Petrograd,  there  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  musical  studies  at  the  Imperial 
Conservatory.  During  his  student 
days  in  Petrograd,  Haitowitsch 
roomed  in  the  home  of  a  Russian 
military  officer  who  was  a  proficient 
master  of  the  cello.  Previous  pro¬ 
spective  landlords  had  vigorously 


objected  to  the  idea  of  having  as  a 
roomer  a  blind  violin  student  who 
would  “practice  all  day,”  but  the 
officer,  himself  a  musician,  did  not 
object,  and  Abraham,  in  his  new 
found  haven  of  refuge,  practiced  to 
his  heart’s  content.  Several  concert 
successes  attended  the  young  Rus¬ 
sian’s  student  days  in  Petrograd  and 
it  was  apparent  that  a  worth-while 
musical  career  was  before  him.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  year  of  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  Imi>erial  Conservatory 
was  also  the  year  that  involved 
Russia  so  deeply  in  the  Great  War. 
We  have  already  told  of  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  in  Petrograd  in  those 
days,  and  how  Haitowitsch,  unable  to 
eke  out  an  existence,  turned  his  face 
towards  America- 

Leaving  Petrograd  and  working 
northward,  the  blind  boy  played  his 
way  into  Siberia,  which  he  found  less 
touched  by  the  hardships  of  war  than 
was  Southern  Russia.  He  played  in 
all  the  principal  Siberian  cities  with  a 
fair  amount  of  success  but,  not  to  be 
hindered  in  his  journey,  continued 
until  he  came  to  Harbin,  the  last  of 
the  Russian  outposts,  situated  well 
within  the  Manchurian  borders.  From 
Harbin  he  went  to  Shanghai  and  then 
on  to  Yokohama,  where  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  remain,  but  after  two  months 
there,  he  sailed  for  America’s  Golden 
Gate  of  opportunity — San  Francisco. 

Having  been  told  by  the  Japanese 
doctor  at  Yokohama  that  he  would 
experience  no  difficulty  in  entering 
America,  Haitowitsch  embarked  for 
the  voyage  of  twenty-five  days  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  trouble  ahead.  Just 
before  the  steamer  docked,  the  immi¬ 
gration  officers  boarded  her  and  the 
blind  violinist,  called  before  them. 
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was  warned  that  he  would  be  liable 
to  deportation  on  the  grounds  of  be¬ 
ing  a  handicapped  person  who  might 
become  a  public  charge.  Asked  what 
he  intended  to  do  to  earn  a  living, 
he  motioned  toward  his  violin  but 
was  made  to  understand  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  earn  more  than  eighty 
cents  a  day.  Taken  to  Angel  Island, 
he  was  marked  for  deportation- 
The  courage  of  the  young  Russian 
was  bent,  but  not  broken.  Knowing 
no  word  of  the  English  language,  he 
had  brought  along  what  he  had  hoped 
would  prove  adequate  to  his  needs — 
an  English  dictionary.  The  immigra¬ 
tion  authorities  tried  their  best  to 
reach  a  degree  of  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  but  all  conversation  had  to  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  sign 
language.  Finally,  someone  men¬ 
tioned  an  American  who  had  once 
lived  in  Vladivostok  and  who  claimed 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language. 
The  man  was  located  and  brought  to 
the  detention  room  to  act  as  inter¬ 
preter.  The  resultant  confusion  might 
have  originated  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  for  the  man  had  sp>ent  only 
six  weeks  in  Russia  some  thirteen 
years  previously.  The  situation 
looked  hopeless,  so  Haitowitsch 
turned  to  his  violin  for  consolation- 
As  his  music  soared  out  of  the  de¬ 
tention  room  and  in  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  nearby  military  hospital, 
a  music-loving  doctor  sat  up  and  took 
notice.  Haitowitsch  was  asked  to 
play  for  the  hospital  patients,  and 
gladly  consented  to  do  so.  Once 
again  his  violin  spoke  its  message  of 
courage  to  pain-racked  men  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  hospital.  The  haunting  beauty 
of  Tschaikowsky’s  “Serenade” 
wrought  its  magic  in  the  hearts  of 
the  listening  men.  It  did  more — it 


reached  the  ears  of  Immigration 
Commissioner  Edward  White,  who, 
touched  by  the  lilting  message  of  love 
and  hope  and  surprised  at  the  skill 
of  the  unseen  violinist,  made  inquir¬ 
ies  which  brought  the  blind  boy  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  “Serenade”  was  played 
again,  also  a  Mendelssohn  concerto, 
and  the  Commissioner,  realizing  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  truly 
great  talent  and  convinced  that  the 
Russian  would  never  become  a  pub¬ 
lic  charge,  ordered  the  Board  of  In¬ 
quiry  to  convene.  Dvorak’s  “Humor¬ 
esque,”  played  before  the  Board,  won 
an  ovation,  and  on  the  sheer  strength 
and  beauty  of  his  music,  Abraham 
Haitowitsch  was  admitted  to  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Commissioner  White  went  further 
— he  invited  musical  critics,  news¬ 
paper  men  and  the  members  of  a 
prominent  women’s  club  to  hear 
Haitowitsch  play.  The  Russian  was 
installed  at  a  hotel  and  stormed  with 
requests  for  interviews.  Besides  ad¬ 
mitting  him  to  America,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  had  introduced  him  to  San 
Francisco.  Haitowitsch  was  later 
lured  by  the  call  of  New  York,  but 
he  confesses  to  a  deep  affection  for 
the  city  that  was  first  to  welcome  him 
to  our  shores. 

Today,  Abraham  Haitowitsch  is 
winning  a  firm  place  in  the  regard 
of  American  audiences.  Comments 
of  sincere  appreciation  have  followed 
his  appearances  in  Boston,  Provi¬ 
dence  and  New  York. 

America  has  not  failed  Abraham 
Haitowitsch  as  the  Land  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  She  is  listening  to  his  music. 
And  Haitowitsch  himself — how  does 
he  feel  toward  America?  He  has  be¬ 
come  an  American  citizen  and  is 
proud  of  his  adopted  land. 


50  POSSIBILITIES  OF  AUDIBLE  MACHINE  READING 

Audible  Machine  Reading  vacuum  tube,  however,  seem  to  hold 


^Continued  from  page  39) 

compared  with  every  other  sense,  save 
possibly  smell,  and  in  addition — when 
it  is  remembered  that  reading  by 
touch  necessitates  a  mental  re-adjust- 
ment  so  complete  that  people  who 
lose  their  sight  past  middle  life  often 
find  it  out  of  the  question  to  learn, 
the  actual  value  of  touch  does  not 
stand  particularly  high  in  the  scale  of 
the  senses. 

The  truth  is  then,  that  in  spite  of 
the  really  fine  service  it  has  rendered, 
touch  reading,  even  at  the  peak  of  its 
present  development,  is  an  inefficient 
expedient  which  has  been  tolerated 
because  nothing  better  was  available. 

What  is  something  better?  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  answering  that. 
The  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind 
have  been  dreaming  of  it  since  the 
modern  era  of  invention,  began — a 
device  of  some  sort  that  would  read 
aloud  to  the  blind.  It  would  be  better 
for  two  important  reasons,  because 
of  the  four  major  senses  pKJssessed 
by  the  blind,  hearing  is  by  far  the 
most  efficient,  and  because  it  would 
not  necessitate  the  learning  of  a  new 
alphabet  or  code. 

The  phonograph  was  thought  to 
offer  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but 
this  was  found  impracticable  because 
of  the  cost  and  shortness  of  records. 
A  European  inventor  eliminated  these 
objections  with  a  phonograph-like  de¬ 
vice  that  transmitted  code.  But  this 
in  turn  brought  in  the  disadvantage 
of  learning  another  alphabet,  and  re¬ 
cently  British  experiments  looking  to 
audible  reading  of  ink  print  have  been 
made,  so  far  with  doubtful  results. 

Some  still  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments  following  in  the  wake  of  the 


out  possibilities  which  are  at  least 
worth  consideration  and  perhaps 
serious  research.  I  refer  to  the 
Phonofilm  and  Telewire. 

The  first,  designed  by  Dr.  Lee  De¬ 
forest  to  provide  a  synchronized  audi¬ 
ble,  setting  for  motion  pictures,  records 
and  reproduces  speech  and  music  by 
means  of  a  film  similar  to  that  used 
by  picture  machines,  and  the  second, 
designed  by  Mr.  I.  R.  Lounsberry  as 
an  adjunct  to  radio  broadcasting, 
records  and  reproduces  speech  and 
music  by  means  of  a  magnetized  step' 
wire.  Both  depend  on  the  vacuum 
tube  for  amplification.  Both  have 
proved  adequate  for  their  original 
purposes,  and  though  no  attempt  has 
been  made  so  far  as  I  know  to  adapt 
them  to  the  purposes  of  the  blind  and 
I  cannot  even  state  positively  that 
either  would  be  practicable,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  or  some  kindred  form 
of  electro-mechanical  device  for  read¬ 
ing  audibly  to  the  blind  now  hold  out 
possibilities  definite  enough  and 
promising  enough  to  warrant  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  and  experimental 
effort  by  those  interested  in  the  blind’s 
cause. 

Three  points  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
termined  definitely;  first,  whether  a 
device  of  this  sort  is  practicable  for 
the  uses  of  the  blind ;  second,  whether 
it  can  be  produced  at  a  price  within 
reach  of  the  average  blind  person ; 
and  third,  whether  an  adequate  record 
manufacturing  and  distributing  or¬ 
ganization  can  be  established.  These 
are  technical  and  commercial  prob¬ 
lems  which  can  be  solved  only  by 
careful  test  and  investigation.  But 
the  results  held  up  as  a  prize  make 
the  effort  necessary  for  solution  su¬ 
premely  worth  while. 
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At  the  risk  of  seeming  somewhat 
fanciful  they  would  be  something  as 
follows:  no  elaborate  stereotyping  or 
printing  equipment ;  the  reader’s  voice 
recorded  on  master  film  or  reel  of 
wire  much  as  phonograph  records  are 
made ;  duplicates  made  in  number 
from  this  master,  possibly  by  auto¬ 
matic  equipment ;  reels  or  films  dis¬ 
tributed  much  as  books  are  from  li¬ 
braries  ;  and  a  blind  person  who 
wished  to  read — fitting  one  into  a  ma¬ 
chine  no  more  difficult  to  operate  than 
a  radio  set,  donning  a  pair  of  head 
phones  and  listening  to  a  pleasant 
voice. 

This  is  not  an  unqualified  prophecy, 
of  course.  The  evidence  at  hand  is 
far  too  slender  to  justify  anything 
of  that  sort.  It  is  simply  a  glimpse 
into  the  possibilities  taken  with  the 
hope  of  kindling  some  creative  im¬ 
agination. 

Many  bound  by  ties  of  habit  and 
loyalty  to  touch  reading  which  has 
served  them  so  faithfully  will  no 
doubt  regard  the  attemprt  to  bring  in 
something  better  as  revolutionary 
and  uncalled  for.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  horse  also  served 
well  and  that  the  automobile,  the  loco¬ 
motive  and  the  aeroplane  have  now 
all  but  supplanted  it. 

Progress  has  never  come  about  by 
letting  well  enough  alone.  It  has 
come  about  always  by  being  on  the 
alert  for  the  possibilities  of  something 
better,  and  that  something  better  than 
touch  reading  can  come  about  in  the 
not  too  far  distant  future  there  is 
ample  reason  to  believe,  if  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  keep  themselves 
on  the  alert  for  possibilities  science 
is  now  opening  before  them. 


Laura  M.  Sawyer  (continued) 
great  schools  for  the  blind  in.  Europe 
and  came  home  fired  with  zeal  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  rich  collection 
of  literature  pertaining  to  the  blind  as 
should  serve  as  a  background  for  the 
whole  subject  and  attract  to  itself 
students  whose  knowledge  of  and 
value  to  the  work  in  general  would  be 
enhanced  by  study  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  Miss  Sawyer,  quick  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  such  a  special  collec¬ 
tion,  brought  all  the  power  of  her  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  to  its  assembling. 

There  already  existed  a  nucleus 
that  consisted  of  a  one  page  list  in 
the  clerk’s  office  and  two  continental 
periodicals — organs  of  work  for  the 
blind — Le  Valentin  Haiiy  and  Der 
Blindenfreund.  Files  or  reports  of 
kindred  schools  had  always  been  pre¬ 
served  and  all  the  store  of  Perkins 
Institution  correspondence  and  printed 
material  had  been  treasured.  More¬ 
over,  since  1892,  there  had  been  a 
fireproof  room  at  the  end  of  the  mu¬ 
seum  in  South  Boston  where  these 
treasures  were  safeguarded. 

Beneath  Miss  Sawyer’s  fostering 
care  the  collection  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Beginning  with  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Mell  of  Vienna — then  as  now 
the  greatest  advocate  of  and  contribu¬ 
tor  to  this  enterprise,  who  spared  what 
he  could  from  his  own  library — ^the 
list  of  agents  on  the  lookout  for  de¬ 
sired  material  grew  until  it  included 
names  from  every  nationality  and 
from  all  the  world  centers.  The  re¬ 
sultant  collection,  dubbed  “BUndiana,” 
embraces  all  printed  material  and 
available  manuscript  pertaining  to 
blindness  and  the  blind — ^thousands  of 
books,  pamphlets,  papers,  pictures. 
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cuttings  and  music.  In  1907  she 
compiled  a  catalogue  of  the  English 
books  in  her  collection  and  followed  it 
with  a  supplement  in  1916.  She  served 
on  the  American  Library  Association 
Committee  on  Work  with  the.  Blind 
and  prepared  lists  of  embossed  acces¬ 
sions  for  that  association  and  for  the 
American, Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In  1919,  Mr.  Allen,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  launched  his  new 
enterprise  under  the  auspnces  of  the 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School 
of  Education.  This  was  an  extension 
half-course  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — quite  the  most  important  ex¬ 
tension  service  that  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  has  ever  undertaken.  Ready  to 
Mr.  Allen’s  hand  there  was  a  rich  and 
ample  background  for  the  study  and 
reading  required  of  his  students  and 
behind  it  all  stood  Miss  Sawyer  and 
her  specialized  knowledge  waiting  to 
direct  them.  She  became  Mr.  Allen’s 
right  hand  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
course  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
many  who  came  to  draw  upon  her 
limitless  fund  of  information  and  upon 
her  unwearied  patience  in  assisting 
them. 

“Unwearied” — that  is  a  true  de¬ 
scription  of  her  spirit  of  helpfulness 
and  enthusiasm.  Wearied  in  body  she 
did  become — it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  and  it  could  not  have  been 
obviated  since  in  her  mind  alone  there 
was  stored  the  summing  up  of  avail¬ 
able  knowledge.  ; 

What  a  wonderfully  apt  epitaph  to 
the  memory  and  the  value  of  Miss 
Sawyer’s  life  and  service  was  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr.  Allen’s  spontaneous 
words  when  addressing  his  first  Har¬ 
vard  class :  “Our  darling  Miss 
Sawyer!”  Well  do  her  friends  and 
associates,  taking  sorrowful  leave  of 
her,  know  that  they  will  not  look  up¬ 
on  her  like  again. 


An  Appreciation 

HE  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Work  with  the  Blind  of  the 
American  Library  Association 
have  been  deeply  distressed  by  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Laura  M.  Sawyer,  Librarian  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  their  appreciation  of  her  work 
as  a  librarian  and  as  a  member  of 
this  Committee.  That  she  was  a  li¬ 
brarian  of  distinction  is  recorded  in 
her  creation  of  the  remarkably  fine 
reference  library  on  the  subject  of 
blindness  owned  by  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution.  Her  ability  in  making  its 
resources  available  will  long  be  a 
grateful  memory  to  many  librarians 
and  students.  While  in  her  charge 
the  library  came  to  serve  not  only 
the  pupils  of  the  schopl  but  all 
readers  throughout  New  England. 
She  had  made  it  one  of  Perkins’ 
highest  claims  to  service. 

She  had  been  an  active  member 
of  this  Committee  over  a  long 
period,  having  served  as  Chairman 
and  for  several  years  had  prepared 
the  Booklist  of  Braille  Books  for 
publication  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind. 

To  a  background  of  excellent 
professional  training  were  added  a 
fine  intelligence,  high  ideals  and 
great  sincerity  and  so  well  equipped 
was  she  for  her  particular  task  that 
the  loss  is  irreparable. 

To  the  Director  of  the  Institution 
and  to  her  other  associates  of  many 
years,  the  Committee  extends  its 
deep  sympathy  over  the  loss  of  an 
able  librarian  and  a  dearly  beloved 
friend. 

For  the  Committee, 

Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite, 
Chairman 
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Klapper:  Teaching  Children  to  Read.  204  pp.  Price  about  $1.50. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New  York.  1915. 


Although  this  book  was 

published  in  1915,  it  is  still 
considered  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  reading.  The  book 
is  full  of  just  the  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  teachers  most  want,  yet 
find  so  hard  to  locate.  In  the  first 
three  chapters.  Dr.  Klapper  pre¬ 
sents  “The  Meaning  and  the  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Reading,”  “The  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  of  Reading,”  and  “The 
Psychology  of  Reading,”  setting 
forth  his  premises  in  clear,  unam¬ 
biguous  language.  Chapter  IV,  on 
“The  Pedagogy  of  Reading,”  con¬ 
tains  a  very  interesting  comparison 
between  the  pedagogical  principles 
of  the  formalists  and  those  set  forth 
by  advocates  of  educational  or 
thought  reading  methods.  Chapters 
V  through  VI I  deal  with  the 
methods  and  subject  matter  of  pri¬ 
mary  reading.  The  alphabetic, 
phonic,  phonetic,  synthetic  and 
analytic  methods  are  criticized,  for 
both  good  and  bad  points.  Specific 
methods,  used  widely  in  1915,  are 
discussed, — such  as,  the  Rational 
Reading  Method,  the  Sentence 
Method,  and  the  McCloskey 
Method.  In  reading  these  chapters, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
many  forward  steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  development  of  read¬ 
ing  methods  during  the  last  ten 
years. 


A  “Questionnaire”  which  Dr. 
Klapper  offers  as  an  aid  in  choosing 
primary  reading  books  is  so  valu¬ 
able  that  we  are  quoting  it  in  full: 
— In  studying  a  method  of  primary 
reading,  we  ask: 

1.  What  is  the  basic  theory  or 
underlying  principle? 

2.  How  should  it  be  classified? 

3.  What  is  the  method? 

a.  What  is  its  procedure  in 
reading  for  thought?  In  developing 
independent  reading  through  power 
in  phonics?  Are  these  two  aims 
rationally  balanced? 

b.  What  device  does  it  use, 
not  found  in  other  systems? 

c.  What  equipment  does  it 
necessitate — charts,  cards,  pictures, 
etc.? 

d.  Does  it  provide  a  manual 
for  the  teachers? 

4.  Primers  and  Readers? 

a.  Content  Aspect:  Has  con¬ 
tent  any  relation  to  child’s  life? 

b.  Formal  Aspect :  Are  they 
graded,  progressive,  withjn  the 
comprehension  of  the  children?  Is 
phonics  well  treated  and  duly  em¬ 
phasized  ? 

c.  Pedagogical  Aspect:  Well 
Illustrated?  Designed  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  good  reading? 

e.  Later  Readers  and  Supple¬ 
mentary  Readers :  Are  they  literary 
in  aim  and  content?  Progressive 
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and  graded?  Do  they  inspire  a  love 
for  reading? 

5.  Is  the  method  as  elaborated 
consistent  with  its  theory?  Does 
it  accomplish  its  object? 

6.  How  does  it  compare  with 
others? 

a.  In  speedy  results  in  me¬ 
chanics  of  reading? 

b.  In  arousing  activity  of 
children  and  their  love  for  reading? 

c.  In  arousing  interest  in 
teachers,  etc.? 

d.  In  developing  independent 
reading  through  power  of  phonics? 

e.  In  developing  habits  of 
thought  acquisition  in  reading? 

7.  Criticism? 

a.  Points  in  its  favor? 

b.  Its  limitations? 

c.  Is  the  method  in  harmony 
with  the  best  theories  of  the  psy¬ 
chology,  pedagogy  and  hygiene  of 
reading? 

At  the  present  time  supplemen¬ 
tary  reading  lists  are  being  altered 
to  include  books  of  an  informational 
character  which  can  be  used  to 
correlate  reading  with  other  sub¬ 
jects.  Except  for  this  slight  reser¬ 
vation  as  to  supplementary  readers, 
these  questions  can  safely  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  present  day  primary  read¬ 
ing  methods. 

After  discussing  phonics  in 
Chapter  VIII,  the  author  devotes  a 
chapter  to  “Reading  in  the  Inter¬ 
mediary  Grades”  which  is  full  of 
suggestive  material. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  book  has 
much  good  advice,  the  following  of 
which  might  save  many  a  child  from 
that  unfortunate  experience  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  piece  of  literature 
spoiled  for  him  because  of  the  dis¬ 


pirited,  heartless  way  in  which  it 
is  dissected  before  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  grasp  the  beauty  of 
it. 

“Teaching  Children  to  Read”  is 
a  concise,  non-technical  book  which 
would  appeal  to  any  teacher  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  reading  difficulties  of 
her  class. 

Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I, 
Report  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Reading.  335  pp.  About  $1.50 
postpaid.  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

This  Yearbook  which  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  principals  and 
superintendents,  is  a  veritable  store¬ 
house  of  information  on  reading.  A 
committee  of  experts  has  collected, 
studied  and  reported  on  all  the  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  which  is 
of  any  constructive  value.  They 
have  made  a  very  successful  attempt 
to  separate  what  is  established  as 
fact,  from  what  is  now  being  studied 
and  from  what  still  needs  investi¬ 
gating.  Such  serviceable  material 
as  the  following  is  to  be  found  in 
this  book : 

The  Relation  of  Reading  to  Con¬ 
tent  Subjects  and  Other  School 
Activities,  with  considerable  illus¬ 
trative  material ; 

Appropriate  Materials  for  In¬ 
struction  in  Reading,  including  a 
bibliography  of  the  best  books  on 
the  subject  of  reading  and  of  the 
best  books  for  children  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  development,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  list  of  words  to  be 
found  in  the  Spoken  Vocabulary  of 
Children  up  to  Six  Years  of  Age; 

A  discussion  of  Reading  Tests — 
Standardized  and  Informal; 
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Suggestions  as  to  Diagnostic  and 
Remedial  Work;  and 

A  Survey  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
of  Putting  an  Improved  Reading 
Program  into  Operation. 

To  those  who  are  considering 
changes  in  their  courses  of  study, 
this  Yearbook  will  be  most  sug¬ 
gestive.  Both  superintendents  and 
teachers  will  value  the  help  to  be 
found  here  when  they  are  consider¬ 
ing  what  books  should  be  put  into 
Braille. 

Stone:  Silent  and  Oral  Reading. 
298  pp.  About  $2.00  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

1922 

The  most  notable  characteristic 
of  this  book  is  its  inspirational 
value.  This  book  is  by  far  the  most 
worthwhile  for  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  only  one. 

After  enumerating  and  discussing 
the  Problems  in  Reading  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  after  reviewing  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Contributions  to  the  Reading 
Problem  from  Psychological  and 
Educational  Research,  Dr.  Stone 
devotes  two  chapters  to  the  actual 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  different 
grades.  In  these  pages  we  have 
the  closest  approach  to  a  critique 
of  the  leading  primers  and  readers 
that  can  be  found  in  a  first-rate 
book.  Chapter  V,  on  Appreciation 
and  Memorization,  will  prove  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  to  teachers  of 
the  blind.  Chapters  VII  and  VIII, 
on  Content  Silent-Reading  Lessons 
and  Training  Lessons  in  Silent 
Reading  give  many  excellent  illus¬ 
trations  of  silent  reading  lessons 
which  present  a  wide  variety  of 
ways  for  checking  work  done.  Plans 
for  vocabularly  training  are  also 


offered,  which  may  be  of  especial 
service  to  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Chapter  IX  is  on  Reading  Tests 
and  Their  Use  in  Improving  Read¬ 
ing.  Besides  giving  the  best  oral 
and  silent  reading  tests,  together 
with  explanations  of  their  uses, 
Hearing-Reading  Tests  and  Vocab¬ 
ulary  Tests  are  included.  Although 
this  book  was  published  in  1922,  a 
Supplementary  Bibliography  of 
More  Recent  Publications,  brings 
the  Selected  Bibliography  up  to 
1924.  As  a  studybook,  “Silent  and 
Oral  Reading”  is  particularly  help¬ 
ful  because  of  the  carefully  devel¬ 
oped  problems  and  questions  for 
study  and  discussion  which  accom¬ 
pany  each  chapter. 

Beacon  Readings :  A  Manual  for 
Teachers  of  the  Beacon  Readers,  by 
Fassett.  181  pp.  Price  about  $.60. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Of  particular  value  to  teachers 
whose  pupils  require  considerable 
drill  in  phonics. 

The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Readers : 
Teachers’  Manual  of  Silent  and  Oral 
Reading.  By  Emma  Miller  Boleni- 
us.  229  pp.  Price  about  $.96. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Very  valuable  and  very  readable. 
Reading  in  the  Saint  Cloud  Public 
Schools,  by  Ruth  Ewing  Hilpert, 
Grade  Supervisor.  232  pp.,  plus 
appendix  of  about  200  pp.  Price 
about  $1.75.  Published  1925,  Board 
of  Education,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Compiled  directly  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  their  work  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  A  large  part  of  it  will  be 
helpful  to  teachers  of  the  blind. 
Twentieth  Yearbook,  1921,  Part  II. 
Reports  of  the  Society’s  Conunittee 
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on  Silent  Reading.  172  pp.  Price 
$1.10  postpaid 

Public  School  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

K.  E.  M. 

June,  1925 

BOOK  NEWS 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift 
Canadian  National  Institute  Library  for 
the  American  Library  Association 

Blood !  Blood !  Blood !  Pieces  of 
Eight !  Pieces  of  Eight !  Pieces 
of  Eight !  54-40  or  Fight !  What 

a  chinking  of  old  coin !  What  a  rat¬ 
tling  of  sabres!  What  a  streaming 
and  dripping  of  blood !  What  a 
groaning  and  shrieking  of  guillotines ! 
Surely  the  most  sanguinary  amongst 
us  must  find  his  blood-thirsty  and 
acquisitive  impulses  satisfied  to  re¬ 
pletion  in  the  list  of  titles  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  March  number  of  “The 
Outlook.”  Really,  I  felt  like  saying 
with  Stocky,  “Hear  me  gloat !”  The 
appropriation  made  by  the  United 
States  Veterans’  Bureau  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Braille  works  is  certainly 
getting  down  to  business  in  a  thrill¬ 
ing  manner.  Sabatini,  whose  top¬ 
sails  first  hove  above  the  horizon  to 
windward  in  the  galley  commanded 
by  The  Sea  Hawk,  has  become  fully 
visible  from  The  Jolly  Roger  flying 
at  the  truck  down  to  the  very  keel 
of  Captain  Blood’s  gallant  ship.  And, 
like  the  wizard  that  he  is,  he  has 
juggled  himself  into  the  skin  of 
Scaramouche  and  is  walking,  or  run¬ 
ning,  or  hiding  under  the  very  shad¬ 
ow  of  Madame  Guillotine.  (Or 
should  I  say  that  he  has  Jekylled  into 
the  Hyde  of  Scaramouche?  No,  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  venture  such  a  hide¬ 
ous  pun.  It  might  bring  condign 


punishment  in  the  shape  of  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  “The  Outlook”  to  receive 
my  column ;  and  that  would  be  a  dis¬ 
aster  truly  to  be  dreaded.) 

And  speaking  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde, 

I  note  also  that  this  famous  work  of 
Stevenson  is  now  available,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  we  shall  all  be  living  double 
lives,  or  taking  on  double  personali¬ 
ties  for  some  time  to  come.  If  we 
find  ourselves  inclined  to  fall  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  this  form  of  insanity,  the  best 
cure  is  to  take  the  Covered  Wagon 
trip  with  Emerson  Hough,  or  become 
A  Wanderer  of  the  Waste  Land 
under  the  guidance  of  Zane  Grey. 
Or,  we  might  go  back  a  bit  and  peep 
at  society  in  the  days  of  The  Four 
Georges,  since  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  of  London  has  induced 
Thackeray  to  act  as  our  guide  and  to 
direct  our  gaze  to  the  proper  peep 
holes.  Or,  again,  we  might  go  down 
to  Cape  Cod  and  sp>end  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  holiday  possible  with  Dr. 
Nye  of  North  Ostable,  or  tucked 
away  in  Fair  Harbour,  delighted  with 
the  true  New  England  flavor  of 
speech  and  thought — as  also  of  cook¬ 
ing.  But  we  had  best  make  haste 
in  this  last  instance,  for  the  South 
which  Joseph  Lincoln  pictures  so  ad¬ 
mirably  is  fast  disappearing,  and  soon 
it  will  be  as  legendary  as  the  society 
which  surrounded  the  Round  Table 
of  King  Arthur’s  time,  and  far  less 
vivid  than  the  civilization  found  so 
realistically  pictured  in  the  tomb  of 
King  Tut.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we 
cannot  giet  away  from  the  cement 
road,  the  honking  automobile,  the 
short-skirted,  bobbed-hair  girl  and  the 
blase  young  man,  to  some  corner  of 
the  globe  where  there  are  real  char¬ 
acters,  and  where  life  is  not  presented 
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enamelled  and  powdered  beyond  all 
recognition  of  naturalness.  But  I 
suppose  the  Joseph  Lincolns  of  the 
future  will  be  saying  the  same  thing 
with  reference  to  the  society  which 
is  now  chug-chugging  at  sixty  miles 
per  through  the  twentieth  century. 
All  things  are  relative,  say  the  phil¬ 
osophers — and  perhaps  they  are  right. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  in  this 
column  referred  to  works  produced 
by  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund  of  Paris,  and  I  must  once  more 
make  mention  of  a  truly  monumental 
undertaking  now  being  carried  on  at 
the  headquarters  of  that  organization 
under  the  sup>ervision  of  M.  George 
L.  Raverat.  I  refer  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Braille  edition  of  “Le  Petit 
La  Rousse,”  one  of  the  best  French 
dictionaries  in  print.  This  magnifi¬ 
cent  gift  to  the  blind  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  French  language,  is  being 
produced  in  monthly  pamphlets  com¬ 
prising  an  average  of  some  sixty 
F>ages  each.  The  whole  work  will  re¬ 
quire  approximately  three  thousand 
pages,  and  will  therefore  cover  in  its 
publication  a  period  of  about  four 
years.  By  the  time  these  paragraphs 
are  under  the  eyes  of  their  readers, 
we  shall  have  some  four  or  five  pam¬ 
phlets,  or  from  two  thousand,  five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  words. 
Since  there  is  an  average  of  about 
ten  words  to  the  page,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  dictionary  will  pro¬ 
vide  its  possessor  with  a  French  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  some  thirty  thousand 
words  explained  in  French — the  dic¬ 
tionary  is  not  a  French-English, 
English-French  affair,  but  is  wholly 
French.  Since  the  French  language 
as  a  whole  comprises  only  some  forty 
thousand  words  (there  is,  of  course. 


an  infinity  of  locutions  in  addition  to 
these),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French 
blind  and  blind  students  of  French  in 
other  countries  will  not  have  much 
left  to  desire  in  the  way  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  and  splendidly  printed  diction¬ 
ary.  We  are  tremendously  grateful 
to  the  Fund — mostly  contributed  to 
by  Americans,  by  the  way — and  to 
Monsieur  Raverat,  v  ho  is  the  execu¬ 
tive  soul  of  the  undertaking. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  turned  with  interest  to 
that  section  dealing  with  the  Library 
for  the  Blind,  incorporated  in  that 
great  department  of  the  American 
Government.  I  note  that  more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  volumes  were 
loaned,  and  since  these  figures  are  ap¬ 
proached  or  passed  by  other  libraries, 
it  is  evident  that  the  blind  of  America 
are  taking  increasing  advantage  of 
their  literary  opportunities. 

One  sentence,  however,  in  this  re¬ 
port  has  attracted  me  particularly.  It 
is  stated  that  during  the  year  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  manuscript  volumes 
were  added  to  the  library’s  catalogue 
by  volunteer  Red  Cross  transcribers. 
This  form  of  activity,  though  of  long 
date  in  Europe,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth  in  an  organized  form 
in  America.  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
that  it  is  taking  such  large  developn 
ments.  In  this  connection  the  re¬ 
cently  perfected  method  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  invented  in  France  and  known  as 
the  Garin  process  will  be  of  great 
significance.  Hand-copied  works  can 
now  be  indefinitely  multiplied  from 
the  original  copy,  acting  as  a  sort  of 
electro  plate;  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  a  transcriber,  producing  books 
for,  let  us  say,  the  Library  of  Con- 
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gress,  will  be  enabling  other  libraries 
and  individuals  to  benefit  through 
Garin  copies.  I  have  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  a  two-volume  work  on  Commer¬ 
cial  German  produced  in  Paris  by 
this  new  method.  The  work  is  of  a 
very  high  standard  of  excellence, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
and  fully  justifies  all  that  has  been 
said  for  the  process.  The  dot,  while 
not  particularly  prominent,  is  never¬ 
theless  smooth  and  easily  read,  thus 
giving  pleasure. 

These  last  remarks  have  nothing  to 
do  with  individual  titles,  of  course, 
but  the  subject  of  manual  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  multiplying  of  such  work 
through  a  process  like  that  referred 
to  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
whole  book  question  where  we  are 
concerned.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Garin  process  will  receive  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  scientific  attention  of  li¬ 
brarians  and  publishers  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  with  a  view  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate  perfection.  We  are  certainly 
launching  forth  upon  that  full  tide 
which  leads  to  fortune. 

Note :  The  reader’s  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  all  titles  included 
in  the  list  of  books  published  by  the 
Veterans’  Bureau  had  the  approval 
of  a  committee  in  whose  membership 
may  be  found  the  names  of  several 
of  the  gentlest  spirited  librarians  in 
America. — R.  B.  I. 

Reading  Problems 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

Research  Psychologst,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind 

UR  knowledge  of  the  processes 
involved  in  reading  has  been 
greatly  extended  during  the 
last  decade  through  the  painstaking 
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research  carried  on  by  leaders  in 
the  field  of  educational  psychology. 
Although  some  of  the  findings  which 
are  of  most  assistance  to  teachers 
of  the  seeing  are  of  small  help  to 
workers  with  the  blind, — for  in¬ 
stance,  discoveries  made  by  pho¬ 
tographing  the  eyes  of  reading  sub¬ 
jects, — others  have  such  a  direct 
bearing  on  our  work  that  we  are 
taking  experimentation  with  the 
seeing  as  our  point  of  departure  in 
studying  the  reading  problems  of 
the  blind. 

The  many  investigations  made  as 
to  the  relationship  between  speed 
and  efficiency  in  reading  furnish  us 
with  much  food  for  thought.  It  has 
been  proved  beyond  question  that, 
within  limits,  comprehension  of  ma¬ 
terial  read  increases  with  increase 
in  the  speed  of  reading,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  greater  mental  alertness  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  (Allowance 
is  made  for  varying  degrees  of 
mental  acuteness  in  the  readers  and 
different  degrees  of  difficulty  in  the 
reading  material.)  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  as  an  undeniable  fact 
has  greatly  altered  the  teaching  in 
many  of  our  leading  schools  for  the 
seeing  where  students  have  been 
trained  under  the  superficially  logi¬ 
cal  doctrine  that  slow  reading  meant 
thorough  reading.  This  relationship 
between  speed  and  comprehension 
holds  for  the  blind  as  well  as  for 
the  seeing.  What  we  now  want  to 
find  out  is  the  minimum  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  limits  of  efficient 
speed  for  the  seeing  and  those  for 
the  blind.  The  average  speed  of 
silent  reading  for  the  fifth  grade  see¬ 
ing  child  is  180  words  per  minute. 
At  this  speed  the  “average”  child 
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assimilates  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  ideas  in  the  material 
read.  Dr.  Hayes,  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  at  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  found  that  although  the  rate 
of  reading  for  the  “average”  blind 
child  was  between  one-quarter  and 
one-third  the  rate  for  the  seeing 
child,  his  ability  to  reproduce  what 
he  has  read  compares  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  for  the  seeing.  This 
is  probably  the  result  of  a  more 
highly  developed  passive  attention. 
At  their  present  speed,  however, 
even  if  they  could  comprehend  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  material 
read  within  a  given  time,  they 
would  still  be  below  the  average  for 
seeing  pupils  in  the  actual  number 
of  ideas  recalled,  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  would  have  encountered 
fewer  ideas  during  that  period.  This 
problem  of  speed  versus  comprehen¬ 
sion  in  Braille  reading  is  one  on 
wihich  we  are  seeking  further  infor¬ 
mation. 

Whether  or  not  blind  children 
really  can  learn  to  read  by  the  word 
method  is  another  problem  upon 
which  teachers  would  welcome 
more  light.  Some  of  our  best 
teachers  insist  that  their  pupils  do 
actually  learn  to  read  Braille  by  this 


method,  while  others,  equally  good, 
insist  that  it  is  an  impossibility. 
They  say  that  although  these  pupils 
may  seem  to  be  reading  whole 
words  at  once,  they  are  really  tak¬ 
ing  in  one  letter  at  a  time,  in  rapid 
succession,  since  a  child’s  small 
finger  cannot  cover  more  than  one 
letter.  Which  group  of  teachers  is 
right?  Or  is  the  difference  of 
opinion  chiefly  due  to  ambiguity  of 
terms?  This  is  another  matter 
about  which  we  hope  to  know  more 
within  a  few  months. 

Two  more  problems  should  also 
engage  our  attention: — (i)  How 
soon  can  silent  reading  be  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  major  part  of  the  reading 
program ;  and  (2)  How  large  a  part 
should  oral  reading  play  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  blind  children?  We 
know  beyond  doubt,  that  drill  in 
silent  reading  should  begin  in  the 
first  grade  for  seeing  children  and 
should,  by  the  fifth  grade,  largely 
supersede  oral  reading.  Does  this 
apply  to  blind  pupils?  The  solution 
of  these  two  closely  related  prob¬ 
lems  is  very  important,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  read¬ 
ing  classes,  but  from  that  of  the 
correlation  of  reading  with  other 
subjects,  such  as  arithmetic  and  na¬ 
ture  study. 
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NO.  TITLE 

COMPOSER 

PUBLISHERS 

lA  Driftwood  . 

Lew  Gold . 

Irving  Berlin,  Inc. 

1607  Broadway,  New  York 

2 A  Adoring  You  . 

Harry  Tierney . 

.Leo  Feist,  Inc. 

New  York 

3 A  Somebody  Loves  Me.. George  Gershwin . 

Harms,  Incorporated 

New  York 

4A  June  Night  . 

Abel  Baer . 

.  Leo  Feist,  Inc. 

New  York 

SA  There’s  Yes  Yes  In 

Your  Eyes  . 

Jos.  H.  Santly  . 

Jerome  H.  Remick  &  Co. 

♦ 

New  York-Detroit 

6 A  Someone  Loves  You 

Leo  Feist,  Inc. 

After  All  . 

Harry  Tierney  . 

New  York 

7A  The  Waltz  of  Long 

Ago  . 

Irving  Berlin  . 

■  Irving  Berlin,  Inc. 

1607  Broadway,  New  York 

8 A  What’ll  I  Do? . 

.  Irving  Berlin  . 

.  Irving  Berlin,  Inc. 

1607  Broadway,  New  York 

9 A  A  Cry  At  Dawn _ 

.Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 

.White-Smith  Music  Pub.  Co. 

(Medium  Voice,  Key  Eb, 
Op.  77,  No.  1) 

Boston-New  York-Chicago 

lOA  Six  Selected  Songs: 

Edward  MacDowell  . 

-The  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Co. 

(Low  Voice) 

Boston-New  York 

Thy  Beaming  Eyes. 

.Op.  40,  No.  3 

The  Swan  Bent  Low 

to  the  Lily . 

.Op.  56,  No.  2 

To  a  Wild  Rose... 

.Op.  51,  No.  1 

Deserted  . 

.Op.  9,  No.  1 

To  the  Golden  Rod. 

.  Op.  60,  No.  3 

My  Jean . 

.Op.  34,  No.  2 

IIA  Marcheta  . 

.Victor  Schertzinger  . 

.The  John  Franklin  Music  Co. 

(High  Voice  Key  G) 

1531  Broadway,  New  York 

12A  The  Song  of  Songs. 

.  Moya  . 

.Chappell-Harms,  Inc. 

(High  Voice)  (Key  D) 

185  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

13A  On  the  Road  to 

Mandalay  . 

.  Oley  Speaks  . 

.The  John  Church  Co. 

(Medium  Voice) 

(Original  Key — C) 

Cincinnati-New  York 

14A  At  Dawning  . 

■Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 

.Oliver  Ditson  Company 

(Lower  Medium  Voice  in 
F)  Op.  29,  No.  1 

Boston 
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15A  Pale  Moon  . Frederick  Knight  Logan.  ..Forster  Music  Publisher,  Inc. 


(Medium  Voice) 

Chicago 

16A  Roses  of  Picardy.... 

.Haydn  Wood  . 

(Low  Voice) 

. . .  Chappell-Harms,  Inc. 

New  York 

17A  The  World  is  Wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Sunrise. 

.  Ernest  Seitz  . 

(Key  C) 

....  Chappell-Harms,  Inc. 

New  York 

18A  Indian  Love  Call .... 

.Rudolf  Friml  . 

_ Harms,  Inc.,  New  York 

19A  Rose  Marie  . 

Rudolf  Friml  . 

_ Harms,  Inc.,  New  York 

20A  Oh,  Joseph  . 

.Leo  Fall  . 

....Harms,  Inc.,  New  York 

21 A  I’ll  Be  Your  Soldier. 

.Leo  Fall  . 

22A  Tea  For  Two  . 

.Vincent  Youmans  _ 

. Harms,  Inc.,  New  York 

23A  Keep  Smiling  at 

Trouble  . 

.  Lewis  Gensler  . . 

. Harms,  Inc.,  New  York 

24A  Memory  Lane  . 

.  Larry  Spier  and 

Con  Conrad  . . 

. Harms,  Inc.,  New  York 

25A  When  You  and  I 

Were  Seventeen  . . . 

.  Chas.  Rosoff  . 

1607  Broadway,  New  York 

26A  All  Alone  . 

.  Irving  Berlin  . 

1607  Broadway,  New  York 

27 A  Do,  Re,  Mi . 

.Duncan  Sisters  . 

. Irving  Berlin,  Inc. 

1607  Broadway,  New  York 

28A  Rememb’ring  . 

.Duncan  Sisters  . 

1607  Broadway,  New  York 

29A  Eliza  . 

..Ted  Fiorito  . 

. Leo  Feist,  Inc. 

New  York 

30A  Honest  and  Truly... 

.  Fred  Rose  . 

New  York 

31A  Doodle-Doo-Doo  . . . 

.  Art  Kassel  and 

Mel.  Stitzel  . 

Leo  Feist,  Inc. 

32A  My  Best  Girl . 

..Walter  Donaldson  ... 

New  York  and  Detroit 

33A  Where’s  My  Sweetie 

Hiding?  . Jack  Little  and  Dick  Finch.  Henry  Waterson,  Inc. 

1571  Broadway,  New  York 

34A  Peter  Pan  . Robert  King  and  Shapiro,  Bernstein  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Ray  Henderson  . Cor.  B’way  &  47th  St.,  N.  Y. 

35A  Nightingale  . James  Brockman  . Skidmore  Music  Co.,  Inc. 

218  West  47th  St.,  N.  Y. 

36A  I  Wonder  What’s 

Become  of  Sally?. .  .Milton  Ager  . Ager,  Yellen  &  Bornstein 

1595  Broadway,  New  York 


37A  June  Brought  the 
Roses  . 


John  Openshaw 


Harms,  Inc.,  New  York 
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38A  My  Dream  Girl  . Victor  Herbert  . Harms,  Inc.,  New  York 

39A  Oh,  Lady  Be  Good!.  .George  Gershwin  . Harms,  Inc.,  New  York 

40A  Deep  In  My  Heart, 

Dear  . Sigmund  Romberg  . Harms,  Inc.,  New  York 

41A  Tell  Her  In  The 

Springtime  . Irving  Berlin  . Irving  Berlin,  Inc. 

1607  Broadway,  New  York 

42A  Dreamer  of  Dreams.. Ted  Fiorito  . Jerome  H.  Remick  &  Co. 

New  York-Detroit 

J.  W.  Jenkins  Sons  Music  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

M.  Witmark  &  Sons 
New  York 

*The  foregoing  musical  numbers  arc  distributed  free  in  the  United  States. 
Copies  of  any  of  the  compositions  listed  may  be  had  on  applying  by  mail  to  the 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Music 
will  be  mailed  direct  from  the  Fund’s  Braille  printing  house  in  Paris. 

A  catalogue  of  European  compositions,  also  to  be  distributed  free,  will  appear 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Embossers’  List,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Fund’s  Fifth  Avenue  address. 


43A  Adoration  Waltz  . Frank  Magine 

44A  West  of  the  Great 

Divide  . Ernest  R.  Ball 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-ONE-HALF 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  .BLIND 
and 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION’S 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One-and- 
a-half,  which  have  been  issued  since  March,  1925. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.B.F.R.B.  American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the  Blind,  1548 
Hudson  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

H.P.S.  Howe  Publishing  Society,  Old  Court  House,  Public  Square,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

T. B.A.  Theosophical  Book  Association  for  the  Blind,  1548  Hudson  Ave¬ 

nue,  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

U. B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  3612  West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

California. 

Additional  copies  of  this  and  of  the  previous  numbers  may  be  had 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  41  Union  Square,  W., 
New  York. 


BOOKS  AVAILABLE  JUNE,  1925 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  First  meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  certificate 
of  incorporation,  by-laws  of  the  Foundation.  45p.  $1.25.  U.B.P. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  List  of  publications  (literary).  67p.  1925. 
$.30.  A.P.H. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  List  of  publications  (music).  33p.  1925. 
$.30.  A.P.H. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  Marchen.  3v.  411p.  1925.  $16.45.  (German  text) 

A.P.H. 
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